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Having retained my Tarbert car, I drove 
the next morning to Tralee, a distance of 
sixteen or seventeen miles: the first ten or 
twelve of which are over very ba^ road, and the 
immediate scenery is miinteresting : but I had 
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^wajTS fine views of the Dingle Mountains, and 
every now and then caught a distant glimpse 
of M^Gillicuddy's Reeks, the end of my pil- 
grimage. At Abbey Odorney is a rather pictu- 
resque ruin : here I came into the mail road, 
which thence becomes good, and soon reached 
Tralee, leaving a little to my right Ardfert’s 
ancient town, with Ballyheigh Bay and Castle. 

Tralee, the present capital of Kerry, is well 
situated at che foot of some lofty mountains, 
at about two miles from the sea, with which it 
has a good canal communication. It is rather a 
considerable town, belonging almost entirely to 
the Denny family : and I was glad to remark 
evident symptoms of improvement in numerous 
new houses and streets. I know not whether 
there be a better inn in this city ; but I can at 
least warn my readers that the one to which 
I went, O^Sullivan’s, is a very indifferent house. 

It had been my original intention to proceed 
from Tralee to Dingle : but I was induced to 
postpone my visit to this latter place, by hear- 



JOURNEY TO KILLARNgY. S > 

ing that there was to be a stag-hunt the next 
day at Killarney. The report proved after- 
wards to be unfounded :%ut I willingly caught 
at it to gratify my longing desire to see these 
famous lakes, without wasting* any more time 
upon spots of inferior interest. 

The distance from Tralee to Killarney is 
called twenty miles : I soon, however, dis- 
covered that they were lUiaglish miles, whiih 
mine host had forgotten to specify, in making 
his bargain about the price of the car. * Eleven 
Irish make fourteen English miles; which 
latter, unfortunately for the traveller, are get- 
ting very much into fashion in Ireland. The 
road and my horse being equally good, I per- 
formed the distance within three hours ; first 
passing through an open and boggy plain, in 
which stands Castle Island, once the capital of 
the county ; and next crossing th6 river Main, 
where, I was informed, good salmon-fishing 
may be had after a flood ; tut it is much 
poached. 

11 2 
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HEGARTY'S HOTEL. 


My eyes and my thoughts, however, were 
exclusively directed towards the mountains, 
whose base, I knew, was laved by Killarney^s 
Lakes ; and especially to the serrated ridge of 
M^Gillicuddy’s Reeks. Xs they gradually 
assumed more palpable and distinct forms, I 
confess I felt a feverish anxiety on thus rapidly 
approaching what 1 had always been taught to 
consider the perfection of British scenery. At 
length, aboiit two miles -from Kiilarney, I 
reached the summit of a hill, from which 1 
obtained the first view of the Lower Lake and 
its surrounding mountains. 1 had scarcely 
time to take a glance at it : and was hurriedly 
striving to Seize the various objects of beauty 
and interest that successively developed them- 
selves, when 1 found I w^as already in the town, 
where I w^ent, by previous recommendation, to 
Hegarty’s, the Hibernian Hotel. 

The Keiimare Arms is justly esteemed the 
bead inn, andiil some respects is the best ; but, 
in point of civility, attention, and quietness, 1 
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had every reason to be satisfied with Hegarty's 
during three weeks that I lodged there. Neither 
did I find the charges so immoderate as I had 
been led to expect : they are a little higher 
than the usual prices of the dbuntry, but not 
much so. 

It being my intention to remain some time 
at Killarney, I was in no hurry to engage any 
of the guides or boatmen, wno offered theifi- 
selves by hundredj? for my patronage. But, 
wishing first to form an unbiassed opinion of 
the general effects of the scenery, before ex- 
amining it in detail, I strolled out, the morning 
after my arrival, quietly by myself, to the 
ruined old church of Aghadoe, which is perched 
on the top of a ridge about two or three miles 
to the north-west of the town. 

This was, perhaps, the best point I could 
have chosen for the purpose I had in view. It 
commands the whole of the Lower Lake, with 
its numerous islands, and the hills that encircle 
it ; the range of Mangerton, and the far moun- 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


tains to the eastward ; and, to the westward, 
the noble ridges erf the Reeks. The situation 
of the Middle Lake is distinctly seen ; and the 
splendid Turk Mountain, which rises from its 
shores, is one 6f the most striking features of 

^ c 

the landscape. The long channel which leads 
to the Upper Lake may also be traced, with the 
Eagle’s Nest, and Crommiglaim, on either 
side guarding the ‘pass ; but the Upper Lake 
itself is too much embosomed in the mountains 
to be at all seen from this side. Aghadoe 
church, therefore, or rather a point about two 
hundred yards beyond it, is a most favourable 
position for obtaining a general idea of the 
scenery round Killarney. 1 remained there at 
least two or three hours, getting off by heart 
(if I may so say) all the beautiful features and 
proportions of the scene. 

And greatly was I delighted. I must, how- 
ever, own — and I now speak after a three weeks’ 
familiarity with all its picturesque beauties — 
that the first impression on my mind, as on 
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that of almost all with whom I have conversed, 
somewhat partook of a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. I did theUy and doy acknowledge the 
varied scenery of the Lakes and immediate 
environs of Killarney^ when tafken altogether, 
to be perhaps the most beautiful of any which 
the British dominions can boast. And yet, 
heartily confessing this, and deeply feeling its 
real charms, the fame of Iflllarnev is so sur- 
passingly great, that I think each tourist has 
created in his mind an ideal Killarney, which 
perhaps can scarcely be realized in this world, 
and of which the actual Killarney certainly falls 
short. 

After all, the scenery is most lovely — more 
lovely than almost any I have seen at home or 
abroad, on the same scale : and it were un- 
reasonable to ask for more. At the same time, 
I did not arrive at this conclusion until after 
considerable deliberation and mental compa- 
rison of some of the most favoured spots 
among our own Lakes, and in Scotland : 
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CABSES OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


whereas I had expected that such would be 
the transcendent superiority of the Irish Lake, 
that the eye and heart would at once acknow- 
ledge its incontestable supremacy. 

Much of this^ primary /lisappointment arises, 
I am convinced, from the unfavourable circum- 
stances under which these Lakes are first seen. 
There is onlj^ one ^ood approach — that by the 
New Road to Kenmare; wdiichis equal, or su- 
perior,^ in picturesque charms, to any similar 
length of road in the United Kingdom. But 
very few tourists ever see Killarney for the 
first time from this side. 

Then, the town itself, instead of being seated 
on the banks of its Lake, from which each 
changing effect of light or shade, of calm or 
storm, might at every moment be enjoyed, is 
placed a mile and a half from the Lake, and in 
such a low" position that not a glimpse of its 
blue waters can be obtained. 

These, and a few other similar objections, 
may partly account for the disappointment 
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usually felt^ if not always confessed, at the first 
sight qf Killarney. But its beauties, both of 
general effect and of detail, are so really great, 
so varied, so endless, that each moment they 
win upon you more and morg ; until at last 
they weave a spbll of enchantment round the 
affections and the taste, which it is difficult to 
break. 

No description whatever* can give an ac^- 
quate conception of. this scenery ; •still less am 
I likely to do so : and yet I suppose 1 must 
attempt a slight outline of its material and 
principal features. 

Every one, f presume, knows that Killarney 
boasts three Lakes. These are connected to- 
gether by not very long channels, and yet 
have all very different characters. The Lower 
Lake, which is much the largest, is, I should 
imagine, from twelve to fifteen miles in circuit. 
It is of a very irregular shape, and much in- 
dented with bays : while its broad bosom is 
besprent with numberless wooded islands and 
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islet rocks, that add infinitely to the exquisite 
loveliness of its scenery. The larg(^^t and 
fairest of these is called Innisfallen, where was 
formerly a celebrated abbey, of which even yet 
considerable reqiains exist.* 

Innisfallen is usually one oT the first points 
to which strangers are taken : and well does it 
prepare theni for the scenes of beauty that 
a^Yait them. It i^’ a sweet spot, containing 
the most delfcious walks an.d glades, as well as 
commanding splendid views of the surround- 
ing landscape. 

Many of the other islands, though inferior 
to this, are also beautiful, either from their 
form, or position, or foliage. vSeveral of the 
smallest, in particular, have been worn into 
singular shapes, and have received appropriate 
names, which are usually connected with the 
great Hero of Killarney Legend, O'Donoghue : 
as, for instance, O’Doiioghue's Horse, and 
Wife, and Table, ike. 

What is called the island of Ross is rather 
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a peninsula, that juts out a long way into the 
Lakeland, under the direction of Lady Kenmare, 
has been judiciously planted, and intersected 
with numerous walks, affording most exquisite 
near and distant prospects. »At the point 
where it joins the main land, stands an old and 
uninhabited castle ; from whose smooth, gray 
walls a singular and very perfect echo is re- 
turned, well known by the name of Paddy 
Blake’s Echo and which usually gives the 
boatmen, as they embark or return, an op- 
portunity to display their wit, to coax an 
extra allowance of whisky from their em- 
ployer, to quiz their comrades, or praise their 
company. 

For instance, Paddy Blake, are you at 
home 

Answer, At home.” 

Are you sober, or drunk 

Drunk.” 

We’ve got a good gentleman* on board.” 

Good gentleman on board. 
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ROSS CASTLE. 


“ He^s the gentleman to give whisky to the 
men.’^ 

Give whisky to the men.’’ 

Your Honour hears what Paddy Blake 
says,” slily re^iarks the most impudent of the 
crew. 

Ross Castle is the usual point of embark- 
ation, the boat-houses being close to it : it is a 
mile and a half •from the town. The shore 
west of itoss Island is in general low, and 
often swampy : and, unless where embellished 
by a gentleman’s place, devoid of beauty. This 
is the failing point of the Lower Lake ; and the 
thought would often recur to my mind, 
quanto prrjcstantius esset numen aquae ' ^ — 
how much more perfect would be the divinity 
of this Lake, if a few miles of the lovely borders 
of Winandei'jnere could be substituted for the 
flat and uninteresting shore, that extends from 
Ross Castle nearly to the western termination 
of the Lake, backed only by the bare and mono- 
tonous ridge of Aghadoe. 
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But perhaps this unpretending portion gives 
additional effect to the nobler features of 
the landscape : and the eye reposes with the 
deeper delight on the heath-crowned sum- 
mits of the Toomies, or the waving woods of 
Glentl, or the "delicious shores of Mucruss, 
from the contrasted tameness of the opposite 
bank. 

The Toomies, which fof^^i the south-western 
shore of the Lake, are lofty and* broad moun- 
tains 5 whose upper part is empurplbd with 
heather, while their huge base is clothed with 
a deep belt of wood, through which the red 
deer still roams at freedom, save when 
startled by the echoes of John O^Conneirs 
bugle. 

Immediately upon the Toomies border Gleriil 
Mountain and Bay. 1 know of few things so 
perfectly exquisite, in British or Foreign sce- 
nery, as this lovely little Bay of Glen^. The 
curve of its shore is modelled ^ith most admi- 
rable symmetry : and immediately from the 
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MIDDLE OR TURK LAKE. 


water rises the mountain itself, clothed to its 
very summit with every variety of tree and 
shrub : 

overhead upgrows 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

With her usuijl taste, the*fair and noble Lady 
of this Lake, Lady Kenmare, has placed a sweet 
little cottage in a nook of this Bay ; and, when 
not inhabiting her favourite retreat, permits 
any respectable partiy, not only to perambulate 
the grounds, but also to dine within its fairy 
precincts. 

The entrances to the Middle and Upper Lakes 
pass very near to Lady Kenmare's cottage. 
The Middle, which is also called Turk Lake 
(from the noble mountain, which occupies one 
side, and constitutes its chief ornament) is di- 
vided from the Lower, by the long and narrow 
peninsula of Mucruss. This peninsula is en- 
tirely covered with luxuriant woods, whose 
waving verdure is ever most refreshing to the 
tourist, as he sails under its rocky shores. The 
extensive walks it contains are also most de- 
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lightful, and command very pleasing views of 
the Lake on either side. 

Mucruss, as well as the whole of the Middle 
Lake, and much of the adjoining property, be- 
longs to the Herberts, who have an ancient 
mansion on the dtoesne, but small and dilapi- 
dated. The present head of the family is a 
minor : when he comes of age, a residence more 
worthy of his property and^the scenery wiU 
probably be built. Not far from the House is 
the fine old ruin of Mucruss Abbey ^ ; of 
which I shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak. 

At the other end of Mucruss peninsula, a 
narrow channel, overarched by a lofty bridge, 
conducts into the Middle Lake. This beautiful 
sheet of water is nearly of an oval form, about 
two miles in length, by one mile in breadth. 

Its northern shore is formed by the Mucruss 
defnesne before mentioned; the lindtestone of 
whose low cliffs is worn inti> j^ery fantastic 
cells and grottoes, still named after O’Do- 
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noghue. Opposite to it rises the superb Turk 

Mountain, which with its vast base fills the 
1 

southern side of the Lake. 

At the eastern end are the extensive planta- 
tions encircling the elegant cottage of Captain 
H erbert, uncle and guardian of the minor ; 
while the western extremity is closed by Dinis 
Island ; on which is a commodious cottage, 
where potatoes n^y be had, and provisions 
cooked. This is the most frequent rendez- 
vous (^f parties on the Lakes : and seldom, 
on a fine day, did I pass, without seeing the 
little glade in front of the cottage occupied by 
several joyous parties, feasting, or dancing, 
or pitching the stone, under the green 
shade. 

Upon Dinis Island are some remarkably fine 
arbutus trees : and at the back of it is a nar- 
row, tortuous channel, presenting some charm- 
ing, though confined scenery, which Sir W. 
Scott is said tg have preferred to any thing he 
saw at Killarney. But that great man’s visit 
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was unfortunately too hurried to admit of 
our considering this as the (deliberate decision 
of his taste. 

This Middle, or Turk Lake, is in general 
undervalued by rapifl tourists. It may not at 
first be so striking as either of the others ; but 
I am not sure whether its calm grandeur, and 
harmonious proportions, did not, at the last, 
please me as much as either tWe Upper or Lower 
Lakes. Turk Mountain is alone such a magni- 
ficent object ! It is covered, from its foot to 
its lofty summit, with natural wood of every 
kind : and often, when contemplating its rich 
foliage playing in the changeful lights of an 
autumnal day, I felt doubtful whether or not 
to prefer it to the verdant heights of my favour- 
ite Glenfl. 

From Dinis Island a confined passage of two 
or three miles conducts to the Upper Lake 
through some wild scenery. About midway, 
is the famous rock, called the Eagle’s Nest : 
this is a remarkably bold cliff, a thousand feet 
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high, where eagles used formerly to build^ and 
the position of the eyrie is even yet clearly 
visible. But, for some years, they have been 
driven to more inaccessible regions, by the 
continual robbery of their nest, and the firing 
of guns, to awaken the celebrated Echo. 

Upon emerging from this long, rocky chan* 
nel, the Upper Lake opens to the view with 
great grandeur, ^t is smaller than the other 
two ; but, being entirely environed by lofty and 
savage mountains, has a most imposing effect 
upon the mind yet glowing with the recollec- 
tion of the softer beauties of the Lower Lakes. 
The immediate banks of this secluded lough 
are usually bare, dark rocks ; behind which 
rise on all sides very high and bold ranges of 
mountain. The upper end is finely closed by 
the Cwm Duive Mountains, which branch from 
the Reeks : these latter are also seen, but not 
to advantage. 

Many islaiAls are scattered over this lake, 
which are quite in unison with the character 
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of its scenery; and therefore add consider- 
ably to its effect. They arQ, in general, of 
small extent, but lofty, and steep : and are 
almost universally covered with the usual na- 
tive trees and shrubs! I think iX was lipon one 
or two of these islets that I remarked some of 
the largest arbutus that I saw at Killariiey. A 
stranger, who has been accustomed only to see 
the arbutus a petted shrub of the garden, is at 
first much struck by finding it grow everywhere 

m 

wild on these Lakes, oftentimes, out of the na- 
ked rock, in whose fissures one would think it 
could not possibly find either soil or moisture. 

Indeed, no lakes that I have seen can boast 
so much or so beautiful wood as these. The 
shores, the hills, the islands, are all furnished 
with as great a profusion of it as the lover of 
the picturesque would desire. And then, not 
only its abundance, but its infinite variety, is so 
remarkable ! I know not how many different 
kinds of trees and shrubs may he seen within 
a few square feet, I have oftentimes noted 
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the artubus, the holly, the birch, the yew, the 
mountain ash, the oak, and the beech, all 
springing from the self-same rock, and blending 
their diversified foliage in most haraioiiious 
contrast. These being^ all acted upon, with 
different effect, by the light and the wind, an 
ever-changing, ever- pleasing aspect, is given 
to the landscape Not a gleam of sunshine 
crosses the woodetl sides of Turk, or Gleiiri — not 
a breeze stirs their leafy honours — but a change 
seem>s to come over the wide-spread forest, 
awakening each moment fresh, and increasing 
charms before the gazer’s raptured eye. 

It must also be considered a peculiar excel- 
lence %f the Killarney scenery, that each of the 
three Lakes should be marked by such very dis- 
similar characters. The Lower Lake is vast, 
elegant, beautiful ; the Middle possesses an air 
of loveliness and majesty; while the Upper 
Lake is distinguished by a wild grandeur, which 
approaches a^ near to the sublime as scenery 
upon this scale can well do. This distinction 
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of character in scenes so close to each other is 
very remarkable 5 and of course increases the 
general effect by the mutual contrast. 

Kach L/ake has also its own waterfall : that of 

Derricunnihy is close to the Upper Lake ; Turk 
« 

Cascade lies iminecfiatcly behind Captain Fler- 
bert’s house ; while O^Sullivan^s is buried deep 
within the woods of the Toomies : they are all 
three in picturesque sites, and therefore at all* 
times worth visiting ; but after rain 1:hey form 
also respectable waterfalls. 

Nor, amongst the curiosities of Killarney, 
must I omit to mention the extraordinary 
echoes which its rocks and mountains send 
forth. These rocks and glens, indeed, seem 
Echoes favourite home, who, from a thousand 
thrones, answers her votaries, whether interro- 
gated in the cannon thundering voice, or 
evoked by the soft sounds of the bugle. 

There are some spots, as near Glen^, and 
on the passage from the Upper Lake, where the 
effect produced by a gun, on a calm day, is in- 
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conceivably grand. The patteraro is fired — and 
instantly a crash ensues from all sides, that 
seenii to split the ears 5 then follows a long- 
continued roll, exactly like thunder, rumbling 
and roaring through all tKe neighbouring moun- 
tain ranges. This gradually dies away in the 
distance 5 when, after all seems over, a remote 
but very distinct echo comes across the still 
• air, apparently fiom Mangerton. 

The most favourable position for music is 
perhaps the usual one, opposite the Eaglets 
Nest. The echo, being near, returns almost 
immediately, and keeps up a sort of running 
second with the bugle. Or, if a single note or 
two, instead of a continuous piece of music, be 
played, the sounds return upon the ear, from 
the several hills and dells, with a diminished 
power| but an increased sweetness, that re- 
quires no violent poetic enthusiasm to imagine 
must have an unearthly source. While listen- 
ing to these etherial sounds, it is impossible 
not to recal to mind Moore’s exquisite stanzas 
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on this subject, which are as happily de- 
scriptive of the character of this music, as 
they are eminently harmonious in their num- 
bers ; — 

“ He listened, while high<)’er the eagle’s rude nest 
The lingering sounds on their way loved*to rest ; 

And the echoes sang back, from the full mountain choir, 
As if loath to let song so enchanting expire. 

It seemed as if every sweet note that died here 
Was again brought to life in some airier sphere ; 

Some heaven in those hills, where the soul of the s 
. That had ceased upon earth, was awaking again !” 
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Rapid Tourists — Ang^lig in the Lakes — Decrease in the 
size of Salmon — Romarlcs on their Natural History —Pub- 
lic and Private Boats — Gap of Dunloe-^ Killarney Recif e v 
for auoking Salmon — Ascent of , Mangerton — Hagles 
Loug\i Kittane. 

The other usual excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killarney are, the Gap of Dunloe, 
the Ascent of Mangerton, and^ for those who 
have sufficient tinie and resolution, the more 
difficult but infinitely finer ascent of Carr^n 
Tual, the loftiest point, not only of the Reeksf^ 
but, I believe, of all Ireland.^ ^^There ai^ iako^^ 
numberless minor objects of interest and 
beauty, which will agreeably occupy many a 
vacant morning ; besides which, the Lakes 
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themselves, to be properly appreciated, ought 
to be frequently seen, and closely explored. 
Yet a very few days are all that the gene- 
rality of visiters devote to the inspection or en- 
joynient of scenery they have come so far to 
view. The objecf of most, in truth, seems to 
be, to ^^kill a lion” in the shortest possible 
time ; and they go through the appointed rou- 
tine with admirable perseverance, be the wea- 
ther favourable or not. One day they as- 
cend Mangertoh ; another they devote tS the 
Lower Lake, Mucruss Abbey, &c. ; and the last 
they scamper to the Gap of Dunloe, returning 
by the Upper JL»ake. 

In this way they may certainly be said to 
have seen the principal scenery of Killarney, 
wh,ich appears their great end and aim in 
coming there. But, independently of the very 
fleeting iiiipression that must be produced ■ 
by so rapid a survey, such tourists lose all 
the beautiful effects that result from the 
ever-changing play of tints and lights, so 
VOL IT. ^ 
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especially various and lovely in this fickle cli- 
mate. 

As I really wished to see the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, and not merely to be able to say I had 
done so, I remained there above three weeks, 
and would have lingered longer, had the wan- 
ing season permitted. The weather was re- 
markably fine for the greater part of the time : 
^nd, as 1 was mcsst days on the Lake, unless 
when makfng some other excursion, I consider 
that I saw the scenery advantageously and 
completely. 

I was occasionally on the water at early 
morn ; but much oftener after sunset ; and not 
seldom beneath the moon^s mild radiance. On 
these occasions I was never without my fish- 
ing-rod ; and though I have in many other 
places had better sport, I have rarely enjoyed 
the amusement of angling so much as on the 
Lakes of Killarney. 

The exquisite loveliness of the panorama 
around me greatly enhanced the triumph of 
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success, as it cheered the ennui of disappoint- 
ment, while, instead of distracting my atten- 
tion from the charms of nature, my diversion 
rathet relieved the monotony of continually 
gazing on the same scgie ; and, •by occupying 
me on the waters, gave me every opportunity 
of observing those accidents of cloud and sun- 
shine, calm and storm, which add so much 
to the effect of every extensive landscape, * 
making it ever appear another, though stilly the 
same. 

From the concurrent testimony of all the 
old fishermen, there was formerly most supe- 
rior salmon-fishing at Killarney ; but the erec- 
tion of stake-nets and the constant hauling on 
the river Laun have very much injured it. 
Still, a considerable number of salmon come 
up in the winter and spring floods, many of 
wliich remain during the summer ; and at other 
seasons, whenever the water is high enough for 
them to pass, there is sure to be a fresh 
supply. But they are no longer caught of 

c2 
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that immense size which they are said to have 
been thirty or forty years agot 

Wherever the angler goes, he is sure to hear 
these same complaints of the diminished size 
of the salmon of the j)yesent day. Every fish- 
erman he meets will tell him of the enormous 
monsters which he or his father killed in for- 
mer times. Great allowances must doubtless 
(' 

be made for the exaggerated medium through 
which Age ever contemplates the deeds of its 
youth. The old man has always, since the 
days of Nestor, been a Laudator temporis 
acti, se jniero” 

But, independently of this natural tendency 
to look back upon every thing connected with 
the days of our prime, as intrinsically superior 
to present objects, I think there is suflicient 
ground for believing that the salmon formerly,^ 
if not more numerous, were at least, in all 
probability, larger than now. Until within 
late years, the market for this delicate fish was 
confined to a circle of a few miles round the 
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place where they were caught, and they were 
therefore of comparatively little value. But, 
latterly, from the improvement in the means of 
conveyance, and especially since the invention 
of steam, it has been found practicable and 
profitable to send salmon from the extreme 
North of Scotland, and from the furthest West 
of Ireland, to Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. 

The respective fisheries hftive consequently 
become infinitely more valuable, and their les- 
sees much more attentive, as well to the pro- 
tection of the spawning fish as to the capture 
of those whiche cater the rivers before the fence 
months. 

The rivers are incomparably better protected 
during the breeding season than formerly; and, 
such is the extraordinary fecundity of this 
department of the animal kingdom, that a few 
fish, if suffered to spawn in safety, will suffice 
to stock a stream. But, then, if this increased 
care, during the period when the salmon are 
the most exposed to the ruthless attacks of the 
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rustic poacher, insure an increased number of 
young fish; bn thj? other hand, the improved me- 
thods which the prospect of gain has taught the 
legal fisherman to use prevent their reaching 
any great age.^ 

In every river where there are stake-nets or 
salmon-boxes, it is almost impossible for the 
fish to escape for many successive seasons : 
few, therefore, attain their natural size. At 
the same time, those that do pass, either in 
the fence months or in very high floods, being 
much better protected than formerly, while 
they are rendered helpless and worthless by 
the process of spawning ; the numbers, on the 
whole, are not diminished, although the size of 
the individual fish is much inferior to what is 
recorded of the aged Leviathans of old, which 
for many succeeding years had been permitted 
to frequent their native stream. 

Almost every stream or lake in Ireland, that 
I have seen or heard of, contains more or less 
brown trout. These vary very much in size 
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and in appearance, some being short and thick, 
with small heads, and hog-like bafcks, as, for 
instance, those of Westmeath Lakes, and others 
distinguished by huge heads, and long, lanky 
bodies, as the gubbahawns’" of many of the 
Cunnemarra Loughs. 

But the fish, which perhaps afford the most 
sport, are the white or sea trout — the salmo 
trutta — and which are found fti most rivers and 
lakes that communicate by any considerable 
stream with the sea. These are, in their habits, 
very similar to the salmon; mounting, like them 
into the fresh water, to spawn; after which 
they return, also like them, into the salt 
water. 

The periods of the arrival and departure of 
the salmon differ much in different rivers. A 
few, and they are usually the finest fish, run up 
during the spring ; but the great body of them 
commonly make their appearance about the 
mouths of their native streams, hi the begin- 
ning of June, and thenceforward continue to 
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ascend towards their favourite spawning beds 
until the winter^ 

The second cause employed to drive them 
from the salt water is a parasitic insect, called 
the lerncea s^*lmonea^ which adheres to their 
scales, and appears to cause an intolerable irri- 
tation.' This species of louse dies soon after 
the salmon have been two or three days in 
fresh water, of Vhich they seem to have an 
instinctive foreknowledge, and express a de- 
light at being- about to get rid of their tormen- 
tors, by the most joyous bounds and leaps, 
when first they feel the refreshing stream. 
While in the sea they grow very fast, but are 
believed not to feed at all in fresh water, and 
appear not to increase in weight there. 

About September they become uarK in their 
colour, thick in their skin, and flaccid in their 

flesh, soon after which they spawn. The sea- 

’ #■ 

son of their thus losing their condition, how- 
ever, varies ‘much in different rivers. For 
instance, in Caithness and Sutherland the fish 
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are quite black by the beginning of August ; 
whereas, in the Tweed they continue in season 
until past the middle of September. Upon 
recovering from this state, so evidently intended 
to guard them agaiii^ molestation during the 
necessary process of spawning, they take ad- 
vantage of the spring floods to return to the 
ocean, and are almost immediately followed by 
the young fry, at this time no bigger than 
sprats, but which, in two or three \|ioiiths" time, 
return to the same rivers, weighing from three 
to seven pounds. 

The history of the salmo trutta, or sea-trout, 
is precisely similar, only they seldom reach 
more than seven pounds in weight, and in 
many rivers are never caught of half that size. 
They also usually enter streams, in whicli 
there is much less water than is sufficient to 
induce .salmon to run up, and at once rush 
towards the head of the river, or lake, much 
higher than the salmo salar. Wherever they 
are found, they afford the best possible sport to 
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the angler, being very bold in rising at the fly, 
and remarkably etrong and lively on the hook. 

But to return from this long digression. 
There are few or no white trout in the Lakes of 
Killarney, but great qufintities of brown trout, 
generally small, though occasionally of good 
size. There are also, fortunately, no pike. 
Upon asking for the best fisherman, I was 

t 

'universally referred to one James Doherty; and, 
♦ 

finding that he had a convenient small boat of 
his own, I engaged it and its master, most 
days during my stay, in preference to one of 
Lord Kenmare^s boats. I had every reason to 
be satisfied with him and his crew. They 
were invariably civil, ready and anxious to do 
any thing and every thing that I wished ; and, 
what is no slight recommendation at Killarney, 
I had not to complain of a single instance of 
drunkenness. 

Doherty is an extremely good fisherman, 
and a sensible, intelligent man. He is per- 
fectly acquainted with his lake, which is of the 
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utmost consequence; as without his knowledge 
one might fish the whole day without once 
casting the fliy in any spot where a salmon ever 
lies. It is only in certain places where the 
depth of the water is from five to twelve feet 
that the angler has the least chance of rising a 
fish. These spots are often over isolated 
rocks, in the very middle of the Lake, which 
could never be guessed by bne unacquainted 
with the place, but which Doherty knows to 
an inch by certain landmarks. These are 
what he calls courses, and are the only parts 
of the Lake that there is the slightest use in 
trying. 

The summer had been so uncommonly dry 
that the water was lower than had been retneni- 
bered for many years, and the salmon were 
consequently driven off some of their usual 
courses. This was much against our sport. 
I have had ten or twelve rise at my fly, but 
never succeeded in killing more than two in 
any one day, although it was seldom I did not 
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take at least a single fish. They^were small, 
the largest that J killed weighing only seven, 
pounds and a quarter ; but we certainly saw 
soiiie much larger. Having been long in the 
fresh water, tljey had all a dark, reddish ap- 
pearance, and their flesh was softer and less 
flavoured than of those fresh from the sea. 
Many" of them, however, played with great 
strength and vigour, and the whirlpool they 
made in the water, when dashing at the fly, 
was very fine — enough to cause the heart of 
the young tyro to jump to his mouth. 

Doherty used invariably plaim flies, of a 
smallish size, with dark turkey wings, and 
brown olive bodies, ribbed with narrow gold 
twist. I in general preferred my own more 
gaudy Limerick flies ; and it was difficult to 
say which on the whole were the most success- 
ful; sometimes his proving the most killing, 
and, at others, mine. I am, however, perfectly 
convinced that flies somewhat handsomer than 
his, and %ith a richer mixed wing, but not so 
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i^audy as mine, would succeed much better 
than either. 

The greater part of the boats belong to Lord 
Kenniare, who established them in order to put 
a stop to the System of extojtion formerly 
practised on visiters. Their prices are regu- 
larly fixed; and are, I think^ seven sh|llings 
for two oars, eight shillings and sixpenfce for 
three oars, and ten shillings for four oars 
besides which there is akvays a coxswain, or 
guide, for whom two shillings more are paid ; 
and generally a bugler, who expects at least 
five shillings. By far the best of the buglers 
is Spillane ; he is, moreover, a very respect- 
able, intelligent, and well-conducted man. 

In addition to this first cost it is always ex- 
pected that dinner and whisky should be pro- 
vided for the crew. The former is charged at 
the inns one shilling a head ; the latter is ad 
libitum of the employer, but cannot be reckoned 
at much less than half a bottle •for each, on 
a long day’s expedition. The boating excur- 
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sions at Killarney are therefore expensive 
pleasures, unless you are with a large party. 

Most of the boatmen are, I fear, a sad drun- 
ken set. While out with their company they 
get a great deal to drink ; and, making double 
the common wages of the country, too often 
spen4 most of their money in whisky at night. 
They have, consequently, as might be expected, 
‘an habitually muzzy, half tipsy, half drowsy, 
look and manner. I must, however, add, that 
I scarcely heard of a single instance of their 
impertinence or incivility, although they have 
not unfrequently most extraordinary characters 
to deal with. 

One of the first fine days after my arrival,! re- 
solved to explore the celebrated mountain-pass, 
called the Gap of Dunloe, for which purpose 
I took a car to its entrance, and thence walked 
leisurely through the Pass to the head of the 
Upper Lake, where Doherty'S boat was to 
meet me. 

The first part of the road lay along the 
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northern shore of the Lower Lake, passing by 
Lord Kenmare’s Western ©emesne, Lord 
Headley’s House, and Mr. John O^Connell’s, 
of Grena. I then crossed tlie river Laun, 
about half a mile belov^ its exit {rom the Lake, 
and immediately saw before me Dunloe’s dark 
Gap, which opes its mountain jaws in a very 
imposing maimer, as viewedLfrom this point. 

The Gap of Dunloe is a deep chasm between 
the eastern termination of the Reeks an^ the 
range of the Toomies, looking as if the moun- 
tains had been there rent asunder. It is about 
two or three miles in length, and is undoubtedly 
a very magnificent gorge; the rocks which en- 
close it are extremely lofty and nigged, some- 
times descending perpendicularly, and at others 
with a bold and beautiful sweep, into the 
very depth of the valley. The ascent from the 
northern side is by a series of stages^ if I may 
so call them, which form a succession of wild, 
secluded glens, each with its own dark little 
lake in its bosom. But, though similar in this 
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respect, they all present very different and 
characteristic safeenery, whose details and gene- 
ral eflFect equally arrest the attention. I saw 
the Gap of Dunloe in weather that I should 
imagine to the best suited to its peculiar 
character. The morning had been gloriousty 
fine ; but, by the time I got deeply entangled 
in these rocky solitudes, the Western Ocean 
‘ had sent up mists, which wreathed round the 
mountain-tops, and occasionally descended in 
semblance of a waving veil far down their sides, 
without ever long concealing them. 

From the point where I left the car, I was 
at first pestered with guides, both young and 
old, but, pertinaciously refusing their services, 
was at length permitted to pursue my own path 
in peace; when, leaving the beaten track, I 
rambled as I listed along either mountain's 
side, wherever a finer view or more beauteous 
flower was likely to reward my toil. A bota- 
nist, I am siire, would have discbvered many 
rare plants ; whereas, I only looked for the 
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beautiful ; among which the heaths pre-emi- 
nently excited my admiration, and particularly 
the white varieties of the three usual kinds, 
of all which I gathered numerous and ele- 
gant specimens. 

In the uppermost valley, as wild a spot as 
an anchorite could desire, stands a small lone 
cabin. The Mother retails what she calls 

poteen,” but which is notning more than the 
usual solution of vitriolic acid ; and the chil- 
dren offer what they call Kerry diamonds,” 
but which are nothing better than commpn 
quartz crystals. On reaching the summit of 
the last accent from this savage glen, the view 
down through the dark chasm of the Gap 1 had 
just traversed, upon the richly cultivated plains 
beyond, was striking in the extreme, and leaves 
the mind with a most favourable impression of 
its romantic scenery. It is certainly one of 
the finest mountain passes I know on the same 
scale ; but it has not the magnificence or the 
majesty of Glencoe. 
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Upon descending towards the Upper Lake, ! 
again left the regular road, and scrambled along 
the heights to my left; for which I was re- 
warded by splendid views of the Cwm Duive, 
or Black Valley, with its girdle of stern moun- 
tains, and its glittering lakes ; as well as of the 
whole Upper Lake of Killarney. I had dwelt so 
long upon the various objects of interest my 
walk had afforded, that, although the distance 
was scarcely four miles, it had taken me more 

s 

than five hours to accomplish ; and my boatmen 
were beginning to be alarmed for my safety. 
They were waiting for me at the head of the 
Lake, near a very pretty place, usually named 
after its late possessor. Lord Brandon, but now 
belonging to Mr. Hutchinson, 

I just looked into the gardens, and then em- 
barked in company with another boat, on board 
of which was one of the best bugjers next to 
Spillane, young Gandsey. I had privately 
succeeded in persuading him to treat us with 
some extra music on our passage down the 
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Lake; and the afternoon being^propitiously 
calm, I was greatly charmed .with its effect. 
This is infinitely preferable to having the bugle 
in your own boat ; as the notes come to the ear 
much sweeter across the water, being mellowed 
by the distance, 

1 have already described the general appear- 
ance of the Upper Lake; and will, therefore, 
only say that I enjoyed its scenery with in- 
creased relish, from having been all the morn- 
ing buried in the deep and dark glens of the 
Gap. But still, beautiful as it is, and must be 
at all times, the tourist who wishes to see it 
to the greatest advantage ought to ascend it 
from the Lower Lake, as then the eye is con- 
tinually directed to the grandest features of the 
landscape. 

I stopped to dine at Dinis Island: and, having 
purposely brought a salmon which I had caught 
the day before, got it cooked after the most 
approved Killarney fashion, on •^^Arrabutus 
Skivers which, being Englished, means 
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skewers m4|^ of the arbutus. This is a pro- 
cess not described by Dr. • Kitchener ; but 
which deserved being known by that great 
man. The salmon (after being caught, as 
Mrs. Glasse would wisely premise,) is cut into 
slices, which are split, and a strong skewer of 
arbutus run through each as close to the skin 
as possible. These skewers are then stuck 
upright in a sod of turf, before a clear wood 
fire: they are constantly turned, and feasted 
with salt and water. The fish, when suffi- 
ciently roasted, is served up on the skewers, 
which are supposed to communicate a pe- 
culiarly aromatic flavour. Whether from 
fancy, or not, I must say that each time I 
have tasted salmon cooked in this manner 
1 have thought it decidedly better than any 
other. 

The evening was most Iqvely : and, long 
before I landed beneath the aged walls of Ross 
Castle, the moon rode high in the blue hea- 
vens, beautifying with her silver light the gray 
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battlements^ the waving woodBj||p|hd rip- 

pling water of the Lake, 

Not many days after this excursion, I took 
my boat, as usual, and fished up Mucruss shore, 
without much succefis : I then entered the 
Middle Lake, and, rowing up to itshead, landed 
close to Captain Herbert’s cottage. The morn- 
ing had been somewhat doubtful: but, it having 
now cleared up most promisii/gly, 1 and a gen- « 
tleirgin who accompanied me determined to 
embrace the opportunity to ascend Mangerton. 
Accordingly, taking one of the boatmen as a 
guide, and leaving. the others to fish, we com- 
menced the ascent by way of Turk Cascade. 
This is not the side from which Mangerton is 
usually scaled ; but it is so easy an operation 
from any side, that it signifies little which road 
is taken. 

Turk Cascade; is scarcely half a mile from 
Captain Herbert’s pretty cottage; and is si- 
tuated in a picturesque glen, whose rocks are 
clothed with larch and very fine heather. The 
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water, in djfeequence of the drought, was 
scanty ; hut the. valley itself sufficiently recom- 
pensed us for the trifling ditour we made to 
view it. From the waterfall we ascended into 
the old Kenmare road, w*hich we followed for a 
short time; and then turned directly lip the 
side of the mountain by a rocky path, which 
bears the name of Lady Jersey, from that dis- 

’ tinguished lady liaving once Hdden up it while 

♦ 

sojourning in these wild scenes. 

After proceeding about three quarters of an 
hour in this direction, we suddenly came upon 
the romantic chasm, lying immediately beneath 
the real summit which contains the Lake called 
‘‘The Tievil’s Punchbowl.” This is a scene 
of great wildness, though scarcely meriting 
the character of sublimity in which some 
former travellers hav6 painted it. From un- 
derneath the bold precipices tjiat overhang its 
southern side issues a remarkably cold and 
pure spring,' of which, properly diluted with 
whisky, we drank quantum si^\ 
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A large party was lunching unc|j| the rocks 
on the opposite shore of the Lal^e, surrounded, 
of course, by hundreds of beggars, who no 
sooner saw us than a detachment of them ran 
across, offering us whisky and milk in neat 
little wooden vessels.*The former they christened 

mountain dew;*" but it was safe from any 
exciseman, being true Parliament and the 
latter they were ’qate enough to call goat’s 
milk;J* but when asked where theygof it, they 
ingeniously confessed, from our own cows^ 
your Honour ! And sure, isn’t cows’ milk 
better than all the goat’s milk in the world, 
your Honour; and far wholesomer too, your 
Honour !” 

The number of these beggars who annoy the 
tourist, all the way up and down Mangerton, 
really detracts very much from the enjoyment 
of the scenery. *l"he only thing I can say is, 
that, for their numbers, they are as little trouble- 
some as can be expected, and very thankful 
for a trifle. 
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From th# Devirs Punchbowl we imme- 
diately commenced the last ascent, which is 
ndther steep nor difficult. I’he summit of 
Mangerton is a huge, rounded, grassy ridge, 
with very precipitous cliffs on the side of the 
F^inclibowd and the Horse's Glen ; but on 
all other sides sloping gently down into 
the surrounding valleys. How it could ever 
have been considered the highest mountain in 
Ireland 1 cannot conceive, for, both from the 

s 

plain and from its summit, it is evidently 
commanded by M^Gillicuddy’s Reeks, whose 
loftiest point is in fact eight liundred feet 
higher than Mangerton, 11 om ever, though 
inferior in height, its position gives it an ad- 
vantage over many more elev ated rivals, and 
the prospects enjoyed from it on a fine day are 
excessively captivating. 

It would be very unsatisfactory to give a 
meagre detail of all the objects seen from this 
point, which comprise the whole environs of 
Killarney, with the exception of the Upper 
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Lake, which is hidden by Tui& Mountain. 
And yet I fear I can do little ntore. 

To the south, appear Kenmare town, river, 
and bay ; with the noble chain of mountains 
between it and Bantry^ay. the west rise 
the lieeks, and some of the Iveragh Mountains; 
while, further to the north, in tlie same direc- 
tion, stretches the long and ^ide Dingle Bay, 
backed by lofty and rocky ranges. Killarney 
itself is distinctly seen ; and beyond it li<is a 
vast expanse of the fertile plain, which extends 
to Tralee and Limerick. Scattered over this 
extensive scene were a thousand mountain 
lakes or tarns ; of which only Lough Kittane 
seemed of considerable size ; and, immediately 
beneath the point where we stood, yawned the 
chasms of the Punch Bowl and the Horse’s 
Glen, each with tlieir lone sheet of water in 
their lowest depths, l^he panorama thus com- 
manded from the top of Mangerton must cer- 
tainly be considered very beautifulTby any one, 
and to a person unaccustomed to mountain 
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scenery may be in a high degree striking and 
imposing. 

Its interest was increased to us this day by 
watching the flight of a pair of eagles. Con- 
sidering liowcmuch this mountain is frequented 
during the summer by parties of pleasure, we 
were much astonished as well as delighted at 
seeing two of thctse majestic birds rise from the 
ground, within a couple of hundred yards. 
For a long time they continued circling round 
us, with that calmness and majesty which al- 
ways distinguishes this acknowledged sovereign 
of the feathered creation. Disturb him how 
or when you will, the eagle never betrays any 
symptom of fear ; but slowly leaves the spot 
invaded by man, rising and rising above you, 
without any perceptible movement of his out- 
stretche^d pinions. 

I have often watched ^^the way of the eagle 
in the air” for a considerable time together; 
and never could perceive him once flip his 
wings to his side. His movements seem to be 
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entirely governed by the inclination of his huge 
wings and tail to the wind; In the same way 
as a ship is propelled by the action of the breeze 
upon its sails. 

We descended by the Cwm a Coppul, or 
Glen of the Horse, a very deejr chasm, enclo- 
sed on all sides by very savage and precipitous 
rocks. I only saw it from ^ibove ; but it was 
evident that, to appreciate its beautiful hor- 
rors,^’ it should be viewed from below, liipits 
veiy wildest spot is a curious cabin, or rather 
chalety for it is only inhabited during the sum- 
mer months. It is formed by a simple roof 
inclined against an enormous boulder of fallen 
rock ; and is tenanted by as singular an inha- 
bitant, the only occupant of the solitary Glen, 
who tends a few cows in this rocky pasture. 

We descended by the common road to Clog- 
hereen, in company with a large party, from 
whom we separated at the foot of the moun- 
tain ; and, turning to our left, through Captain 
Herbert's plantations, rejoined our boat. Do- 

D 2 
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herty and his son had, during our absence, 
caught a tolerable number of fair-sized trout ; 
the largest weighing nearly a pound. Turk 
Lake is considered the best for trout-fishing ; 
and, on any t^olerable day, three or four dozen 
may l)e easily killed here. But, I must confess 
that, wherever I can have salmon-fishing, 1 

take little pleasu^jC in slaying these minor de- 

^ » 

nizens of^the deep. 

was howe^ er induced, by the accounts of 
the size and quality of its trout, to drive over 
one morning to Lough Kittane, about four 
miles from Killarney. The large fish here, as 
everywhere else, will only take the troll ; and 
therefore our first object was to catch some 
small trout for bait ; whiA we at last did, by 
the assistance of a sharp young lad, named 
Cournayne. I never saw so adroit a youth at 
catching small fry. 

We had been trying in vain for half an hour 
before he came ; when in a moment he dam- 
med up the streamlet that issued from the lake, 
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ran the poor little trout into the shallows, and, if 
they got into the weeds, pounced -on them with 
his hands, or, if under a flat stone, ^Met drive 
at it with a lump of a two-year old,'’ and ge- 
nerally succeeded in so ^tunning^them, that he 
easily picked them up. I'he pioor little devils 
had no chance with him “ at all, at all.” 

Our baits, however, proveri of little service : 
for the day turned out misty, and rainy, and " 
cold ; and we had no success worth men tim- 
ing. I caught a few tolerable trout with the 
fly; but we had only one run at the troll, 
although we twice circumnavigated the whole 
Lake. At the same time, I am satisfied that 
there are very large trout in Lough Kittane ; 
which will on certain days take the bait well. 

Exactly in the centre of this Lake is a single 
island, which has a curious effect; but the sce- 
nery at its head seemed very wild and romantic : 
and, I feel convinced that Glen Kippock, as it 
is called, must be well worth exploring. 

We had just given up fishing, and were 
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leaving the Lake, when we observed young 
Cournayne running after us, with a large fish 
in his hands, still alive. This turned out to be 
a perch, of about three pounds in weight : and, 
singular to say, the ojaly one of that species 
ever known toVe in the Lake. Cournayne him- 
self did not know what it was. His account 
of the mode of capture was, that, just as he was 
mooring the boat, he saw something splashing 
in ^the weeds by the bank ; and, approaching 
quietly, hit it as hard as he could with an oar, 
and then, instantly dashing into the water, se- 
cured the fish with his hands. This feat com- 
pleted our idea of Coumayne’s sharpness and 
adroitness. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ascent of CarranTaal — ^-View from the Summit — Irish Story 
connected with that Mountain — Beggars and Tourists — 
Old Gandsey, the Piper — The Church — Excursion to 
Mucruss. 


The only dther excursion in this i^eighbour- 
hood, that I think it at all worth while Uf re- 
cord, is one that I made to Carr^n Tual. Car- 
r^in, in Irish, signifies both a jaw-bone and a 
reaping hook ; and Tual signifies inverted, or 
turned upside down : either sense being, of 
course, allusive, and by no means inappropri- 
ately, to the form of its summit. It is the 
highest point, not only of M^Gillicuddy’s 
Keeks, but of Irish ground and having been 

* Having been favoured with an extract from the great 
Ordnance Survey, I can now state with confidence the height 
of Carrfjtn Tual to be 3394 feet above the se^ at low water, in 
spring tides : and that it i.s decided to be the highest point in 
all Ireland. 
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on the highest Scotch, English, and Welsh 
ground, I had long been anxious to complete 
my catalogue of altitudes, by accomplishing 
this ascent; but had more than once been 
it off, it is useless to make 
cept in the finest and clearest 

/syeather. 

At length, op ^Monday, August 26th, the 
morning ;vas so temptingly beautiful, that I 
determined to avail myself of it, although un • 
fortunately unable to persuade any companion 
to join me. I took a car as far as Mr. Blen- 
nerhasset's Lodge, nine miles from Killarney; 
and there sent it back, intending to descend by 
the otlw^r side of the Reeks to the head of 
the Upper Lake, m here Doherty’s boat wa|s to 
meet me. Near the Gap of Dunloe, I took 
up one Cornelius Moriarty, who had been re- 
commended to me as by far the best guide 
for Carr5n Tual : he was a stout, honest, 
well-meaning fellow, very civil, and very 
obliging, and seemed to possess a tolerable 


obliged to put, 
th6 attempt eV 
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knowledge of the mountain ahd surrounding 
country. 

After leaving the car, we entered a long and 
wide valley, with the ridge of the Reeks to our 
left, and Carr^n TucU at its further extremity 
before us. Up tiiis ^eii we ^.nidged for an 
hour and a half, the vale grfillually becoming 
narrower and wilder. At its upper termination 
I was much astonished to ind an inhabited 
cabin, surrounded by a patch of p(irf:atoes and- 
oats, that can but seldom ripen properly iifthis 
bleak solitude, the very verge of human exist- 
ence. ' We soon after came upon two lakes ; 
at which point we left the usual and easier 
path, and turned to the right, through what is 
called ‘Hhe Hag’s Glen.” It is much the 
longest, and most difficult, but is as decidedly 
the grandest passage. 

The ascent now became really severe, and 
the scenery peculiarly savage and magnificent. 
We crept along the brow of some very lofty 
precipices, which perpendicularly overhang one 

D 5 
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of the Lakes, aiid soon after came in full view 
of a most singular pyramid of rock, called the 

t 

Hag’s Tooth. Passing close under it, we next 
made our laborious way, first into one very 
confined valley of rocks, ,and then into a se- 
cond, of rapidly^ increasing w.ildness. The cha- 
racter of this &cnery was something in the 
style of the (jlen of the Horse, but infinitely 
^superior to it in (grandeur and sublimity; in- 
deed, a sterner or more desolate scene can 
scarcely be imagined by one who has not seen 
Loch Corriskin, in the Isle of Skye. 

High above us, to our left, towered Carr^n 
Tual’s mountain throne, upreared on huge 
ledges of precipitous rock, the undisturbed 
and undisturbable abode of the eagle, who con- 
tinued soaring far above our heads, as long as we 
remained within the precincts of his domain. 

We were now so completely enclosed within 
precipices, impracticable even to a chamois 
hunter, that further advance seemed not possi- 
ble; but, by climbing through a steep and 
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strait gorge, we gained the oilier side of the 
mountain, from which a much easier ascent 
conducted us to the top. 

Panting with fatigue and curiosity, I stood 
at length upon the lofty summit, from which I 
was to look dowmupon all Irek^nd ; and I could 
see — just nothing at all, at Jhi !” The mists, 
that had frequently during the morning caused 
me some anxious forebodingl, now so entirely 
enveloped the mountain- top, that •for a few 
minutes nothing whatever was visible. If was 
a grievous disappointment ; but, while vainly 
striving to pierce the palpable obscure, in an 
instant the wind scattered the light clouds 
before it, and the glorious prospect suddenly 
broke upon me, as by magic, with an effect 
utterly indescribable. 

I remained above an hour on the summit, 
and believe that I saw every object which, 
under ordinary circumstances, is ever visible 
from it ; but I never was able to command the 
whole panorama at the same moment. While 
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one portion of the landscape was baskiujr in 
brilliant sunshine, another part was sure to be 
hidden in fog ; which circumstance, however, 
far from diminishing, greatly increased, the 
general effect. 

I could distinctly trace thv^ line of the Shan- 
non, from its nr'»uth nearly to Limerick, with 
a large portion of the County Clare beyond it. 
,/rhe broad and r?ch plain extending from that 
river up to Killarney was always clear ; and 
most beautifully did its luxuriant corn-fields, 
now white to harvest,” contrast with the ste- 
rile mountains around me. Then Dingle Bay, 
with its cape, the most western point of Eu- 
rope — and Keninare Bay, with the tumultuous 
assemblage of the Iveragh Mountains b^|ween 
them — and Bantry Bay, with its lofty and bold 
coast — and, beyond all these, a boundless ex- 
panse of ocean, dotted with several picturesque 
islands, and bearing here and there a white 
sail on its dark green bosom. 

These were the principal distant objects to 
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the westWIird. But a vast sea of mountains 
lay beneath and around us,^ within whose 
dark recesses lay innumerable lakes^ of which 
Lough Carra seemed by far the most extensive. 
A small part only of ‘the Lower Lake of Kil- 
larney is visible frdm Carr^n Tual ; the others 
being concealed by intervening^eights. 

But, independently of the remoter features of 
the landscape, the immediatcf scenery of the 
mountain itself is very grand. On dither side 
of its summit is an enormous chasm of bare, 
perpendicular rock, through one of which we 
had passed, and the other is scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to it in wildness. I will not bore the 
reader by attempting further to particularise 
the prospects enjoyed from Carr^n Tual ; but 
will content myself with recording my impres- 
sion, that, after seeing nearly all the most 
celebrated mountain views in Great Britain, I 
rank this among the very finest and grandest. 

A In descending, we at first kept .rather along 
the ridge of the Reeks, in ordei to command 
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some points which were not visible from the 
very summit, and then struck directly down 
the steep hill-side towards the head of Cwm 
Duive. The descent occupied exactly three 
hours of hard walking, ‘from the top to Lord 
Brandon’s cottage, which Breached about five 
o’clock, and wT^ received with a shout of Mi- 
lesian welcome/ and Cead mille fealtagh,” 
from my boatman, wdio were again beginning 
to be coilfeiderably alarmed at my delay. 

I 

Tliey had been kindly permitted to prepare 
a dinner for me at the cottage ; and my morn- 
ing’s walk inclined me to do it immediate and 
ample justice. I then embarked on my pas- 
sage down the lakes, just as Night and Day 
were disputing for empire ; it was consequently 
quite dark before we had escaped from the in- 
tricacies of the ‘^Long Range” between the 
Upper and Lower Lake. We had a patterai’o 
in the boat, with which we disturbed many of 
the slumhcning echoes. The finest,- I think, 
was from a rock, near the Eagle’s Cliff, which 
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is named the Four Friends/* from a tradition 
of four fellow-collegians having accidentally 
met and dined upon this islet. 

The night was perfectly calm, and the moon, 
now near the full, shotic at times with a bril- 
liance that made out scarce regret the absence 
of the garish sun ; but at oth^r times veiled 
her light behind a canopy |)f silver-edged 
clouds, with an effect that w^s scarcely less 
lovely. We all felt the enchantmeiit of the 
scene : and the oar fell slowly, though regularly, 
into the water, as if loath to disturb the deli- 
cious stillness of that hour. 

While sailing beneath the pure beams of this 
most lovely night, I cannot forbear relating a 
story connected with the mountain I had this 
day ascended, and not altogether unknown to 
some of iny friends at Killarney. 

When Mr. G. went up Carran Tual, to make 
the necessary observations for the Trigonome- 
trical Survey, he was accompanied by several 
gentlemen of the country, as also by sundry 
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guides, &c., to convey his instruments and pro- 
visions. Amongst the latter was a bottle of 
black-currant whisky, an excellent and favou- 
rite beverage on sporting excursions in Ireland. 
This bottle had evidently been tampered with, 
and some of its contents ali^stracted. The gen- 
tleman who olilerved it mentioned the circum- 
stance to Mr. U who only said, “ Don't say 
anything about it, and you sliall see I'll cure 
him of rfieddrnig with any of my things." 

Ac(.*ordingly, a sliort time after, when they 
had nearly i-eached the top, Mr. G. took up 
one of his instruments, and, asking for the 
identical bottle, began carefully to rub the 
brass Avith a few drops of the licjuid on a piece 
of linen: The lower orders of the Irish are jiar- 
ticularly inquisitive^ about any thing they see 
done by^ their superiors, and they all stood 
staring round the engineer. 

“ What is that you are doing, G.?" said his 
friend. 

Why, this is one of the most disagreeable 
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parts of our profession. When we reach 
these great altitudes, we are objiged to rub the 
instruments \^'ith this liquid, which is one of 
the most active poisons known; and I am 
therefore, as you see, forced to take particular 
care, lest any of it fouch my hands, or it might 
have an injurious effect upon My health/’ 

“ Och ! Captain Charles, vfhat is that Mr. 
(i. says r’ exclaimed the delinquent. 

Why, didn’t you hear him say he’s 
obliged to take care of the stuff in that bottle, 
because it ’s a violent poison 

“ And is it really poison it is, that ’s in that 
same bottle ?” 

Poison !” said G., with imperturbable 
gravity. I can only tell you that, just before 
I came upon this expedition, I saw some ex- 
2:>eriments tried udth it upon a very strong bull, 
and twenty drops killed him in half an hour : 
a dog died in ten minutes.” 

Och ! murther I and do you ceally think 
that just a thimblefull of it would kill a man 
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A man who had taken that quantity might 
perhaps live frqm thirty to forty minutes ; but, 
when once it began to act, he would be dead in 
a few seconds.^’ 

Och hone ! then I'm a dead man, sure 
enough.^’ 

Why, yoik don’t mean, wretched man, 
that you have dwank any of that bottle, which 
I so particidarly charged you not to touch V* 

Only just a thimblefull, your Honour.” 

A thimblefull ! Then make your peace 
with your God, for you have not a quarter of 
an hour to live !” 

A priest was of the party, who was not in 
the secret ; and they carried it so far as actu- 
ally to allow the poor man to be confessed, and 
be conducted to a point from which he could 
see the Catholic chapel; and there the priest 
administered what substitute he could for the 
Extreme Unction and sacrament for the dy- 
ing. He then joined with the poisoned man 
in most earnest supplications to Mr. G., to 
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know whether there was no possible antidote 
for this dreadful poison. Aftor some hesita- 
tion, Mr. G. at length said, that he had indeed 
heard of some very few cases being cured by a 
simple remedy. 

“ Oh, what was that ? he would do any 
thing in the world that afforc|id the slightest 
chance of his recovery 5 for had a wife and 
five children at home, dependent on him for 
their support.^’ 

Why, the remedy is very simple ; but so 
high up these barren mountains, it must be 
quite impossible to find water enough;” he well 
knowing, all the time, that there was a copious 
spring within a hundred yards of the spot. 

“ Oh! if it "s water your Honour wants, I 
know of a fine spring close by, and wdll take 
your Honour to it this minute.” 

Well then, your only chance is to dilute 
the poison by drinking as much water as you 
can possibly swallow — the more the better.” 

. Accordingly, the poor victim ran to the 
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spring, and began gulping down tumbler after 
tumbler, until ‘he positively could not drink 
any more. They then laid him down on the 
grass, and poured w’ater down his throat, until 
he was so distended thijt he declared, if he were 
to die a thousand deaths, he coyld not swallow 
one drop more. 

After leaving|l 7 im awhile in this condition, 
and giving him severe lectures on his drunken 
haljiits, Mr. G. quietly took the fatal bottle, 
and pouring out a glass, drank it to his speedy 
recovery ! The poor man at first stared, as if 
his eyes would leave their sockets : but, in an 
instant perceiving the whole trick, became 
most outrageously angr}^. He however made 
a vow against whisky, which, I believe, he 
has most religiously kept: neither, I must OM’’n, 
did I ever see him touch one drop of water — 
he got enough of that liquid on Carriln Tual to 
last him the rest of his life. 

As may b6 supposed, he was most unmerci- 
fully quizzed during the remainder of the day ; 
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but, when his wrath had somewhat subsided, he 
gave an amusing specimen of* Milesian inge- 
nuity in w.arding off the attacks of his compa- 
nions : Arra^' then, wasn’t it myself that hu- 
moured the gentlemen this morning? Och, 
sure, I saw that they ^wanted a bit of divar- 
shion, and so I thought I wou^ld just humour 
their Honours; and didn’t I Jkrep it up mighty 
well entirely, now?” 

Independently of its lakes and inountayis, 
Killariiey presents many very curious scenes 
of a different kind, which often afforded me no 
small share of amusement during my long stay. 

l^he town itself is of a considerable si/e, with 
many good ‘houses, and several wide, regular 
streets. It owes its prosperity entirely to the 
picturesque beauties of its environs ; as it has 
no commerce or manufacture whatever, and is 
not even on the direct road between Cork and 
Limerick. But these beauties have been suffi- 
cient not only to allure, year flfter year, a 
crowd of visiters, who employ its population 
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and consume its produce, but also to induce 
many wealthy families to fix their permanent 
residence along the shores of this lovely lake. 
The town belongs almost exclusively to Lord 
Kenmare, who has an. old and not very hand- 
some mansion close to it, as well as a consi- 
derable property in the neighbourhood. 

During the s^v^mer months, if the weather 
be fine, Killarney is filled with tourists from 
all^ nations, whose manners, appearance, and 
actions, are frequently not the least remarkable 
curiosities about the place. 

Then, there are the beggars, who, for num- 
bers, importunity, and roguery, are hardly to 
be equalled even in Ireland. At whatever hour 
you may rise, you will see a dense array of this 
fraternity, awaiting the arrival or departure of 
the earliest ^coaches ; and each preferring his 
own particular claim to the benevolence of the 
traveller, with all the cant and perseverance 
belonging to" his profession, but with an inge- 
nuity peculiar to the Milesian* Of course, 
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blessings- of all kinds, in this world and the 
next, are promised for the smfhll sum of one 
halfpenny ; and adjurations are made to the 
piety, to the recollections of home, to the 
charity, and not unfreqyently to the vanity, of 
the departing stranger, which few find it pos- 
sible wholly to resist. 

I have been often much a^i^ised to witness, 
in contrast to the humble importunity assumed 
as long as there is the least chance of getting 
any thing, the impudent nonchalance w’ith 
which the hat is tossed on, as soon as the car- 
riage moves, and the air of contemptuous indif- 
ference with which its rapidly retiring wheels 
are viewed. They then gather round the dif- 
ferent parties, who by this time are seen start- 
ing for the several points of interest on the 
Lakes. ^ 

Indeed, from eight to ten o’clock, on a fine 
morning, the streets of Killarney display a 
highly animated and amusing picfure. Here^ 
for instance, is a large party mounted for 
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Mangerton ; taughing at their own and each 
other’s steeds^^and endeavouring to ptinitnel 
their miserable hacks into a canter, at least for 

the start; in which they are assisted, cm 

« 

amorcy by their atten/lant juvenile. Thefty 
perhaps, stands near the inn door a solitary 
tourist, just cauijlit — arrived the night before 
— anticipating d^re imposition — dubious of the 
weather — and undecided what he shall do. 

C- 

Around him are collected divers coxswains, 
and buglers, guides, and would-be guides, all 
simultaneously endeavouring to influence his 
decision to tlieir own advantage; whilst ever 
and anon a sort of running chorus is maintain- 
ed by the mendicants — Honour, re- 
member the poor widdee and the orphmsf^yovLV 
Honour — only one halfpenny for the love of 
God, your Honour — and the Lord Almighty 
prosper ye, and send ye safe hoflie to your 
family,’* &c. &c. 

In tie uiidst of all this clamour, perhaps. 
Milord having vainly exercised his physiogno- 
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ihical powers to detdst a single honest face, 
with whose owner to hold colloquy about his 
plans, m^ignanimously stalks away in solemn 
silence, with the fruitless hope of thereby 
escaping fiH^m his tormentors. 

Soon after, four or five boatmen appear, 
slowly trudging towards Ross Castle, and bear- 
ing heavy baskets, crammed#w'ith eatables and 
drinkables; from among which hangs out the 
tail of a%alrnon, to be skivered on Arrabu- 
tus,” at Gleni^, or Dinis. In five minutes 
more, the party belpnging to the sam« issue 
.forth from their inn, mount their car or car- 
riage, and, with voices, looks, manner, alike, 
proclaiming w\^:0 delightful day they antici- 
pate^tart in the same direction ; while their 
bugler peals out a joyous air, that makes the 
streets quite ring^agaiii with its expiting notes. 
And off Ihty dash, wdth laugh and jest, to be 
succeeded by Another and yet a/jother party, 
aU differing. iii%ompoiient parts^ yet all agree- 
ing in general charactei^ 

£ 
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At length, however^ the whole tide of tojir- 
ists is poured forth; and. the streets become 
quite stilL Near the inns, and leaning against 
the wall, may be seen a few guides, or boa-t- 
men, unemployed and^ melancholy. , Opposite 

■r 

to them, on the church steps, are seated the 
tribe of beggars, smoking and swearing, grum- 
bling at the litlilf themselves have made that 
morning, and venting their spleen at the supe- 
rior luck of their rivals. 

If, amid this general stagnation, a solitary 
car, or a stray tourist, chance to appea.r in the 
street, instantly beggars, and guides, and, 
boatmen, are all set in motion’, and a general 
rush is made towards their unfortunate prey. 
Not a morning passes, but many most c^vert- 
ing scenes of this sort are enacted, which, 1 con- 
fess, amused me infinitely on many an idle day. 

Further to beguile the leisure of the tourist 
who remains any length of time here, there is 
a good reading- room, to which strangers are 
liberally admitted ; and which is frequented by 
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niOfit? of resident^ of ^btni and^ iid^h- 
bburhood; There are so many IhigBly respect- 
a&le families in and near Killarney, that the 
society might to be good : but, as I saw little 
or nothing of it, Icannotepeak of its agreeable- 
ness or -sociability. From what I heard, how- 
ever, I rather think that politics have of late 
not contributed to improve it^ and the success 
of O^Conheirs nominees at the last eleptiorr for 
the county, in opposition to Lord Kenmar«’s 
iiilerest, is understood to have caused a feud 
between the two fatdilies. 

This was assigned as the principal cause 
why there was no stag hunt during the five 
weeks that I was at Killarney, or in the neigh- 
bourliipd. The hounds are kept by the Coun- 
sellor *s ffrother, Mr. John O^Connell, who 
livfea at Grena, liiar the en^d of the Lower 
Lake: but the stt^s are all in the woods be- 

’ ' ■■ '"I 

longing to l-ord Iieiimare and Mr. Herbert, 
withdUft ^oee ^mission, therefore, he cari- 
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It was a great disappointm^t to jjie apd 
otherB, DOt to fee able to witness a specta^k of 
which I had beard so much. The nurperpus 
boats upon the Lake — the thousands of specta^ 
torsion the Hills — the gallant stag bounding 
over the heathy mountain, and at last Peking 
coolness and safety in the treacherous wave — 
the hounds givin|^ vent to their joy at scenting 
the taiijted gale — the b.ugle, the shout, the 
ecihoes — must contribute to form a scene of 
the most animated and interesting description. 
I was, however, compelled to content myself 
with old Gandsey^s representation of it on his 
pipes. 

By the way, 1 ought to apologize to him for 
not having before mentioned this respectable 
old piper. Like Fitzpatrick of Cahir, and, like 

blind Maeonides,’’ he is deprived of sight ; 
which seems to make the ear' and the feelings 
more alive to harmony. He is considered a 
very good performer on the pi|^es ; and is be- 
sides an intelligent, well-informed, and most 
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jovial companion. He lias composed both 
Words and music himself, though not of first- 

■k 

rAte merit ; and appears to have stored up in 
his memory an inexhaustible stock of the 
beautiful old mugic of Erin, with whose 
generally plaintive and most affecting airs 
he oftentimes ^greatly delighted me . He 
is acquainted with a vast fiumber that have 
never been published; and pity, indeed, it 
were, if such melodies should be allowed to tlie 
with him. It was not difficult to see that he 
entertained a high idea of himself; and perhaps 
it might be guessed that he was fond of a 
glass or two — not more (u7iless he could get 
them) ; mid his enemies say (for what great 
man is without enemies?) that he is grasp- 
ingly fond of money, and, though without 
sight, not blind to his own interests. 

I must not conclude my little notice of Kil- 
lam^y without saying a single word about the 
Church and" its services. The building itself 
is respectable on the outside, and very neat in 
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the inside ; and the congregation, both of 

e .Si 

strangers and residents, numerous and orderly. 

4 - 

The first Sunday after my arrival, the young 
curate officiated ; and, though he %as not a 
very effective reader, be gave an excellent, and 
even eloquent, sermon, which made me more 
than once regret afterwards that he should 
lend his pulpit to fetrangers^ whose manner and 
doctrines^ I did not by any means like so well. 
Orife, in particular, mounted the pulpit, dressed 
16 pair of light grey trowsers, a flowered silk 
Waistcoat, and a black coat with a velvet col- 
lar ! and described himself in the inn album as 
“ Citoyen du monde He preached extem- 
pore for one hour and ten minutes, in favour of 
the Church Missionary Society; seldom in 
good taste, but occasionally with considerable 
effect; particularly when* relating some anec- 
dotes of Missionaries, which he brought in, by 
neck and shoulders, evidently not for the first 
time. 

It had been my intention to start on a tour 
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round the coast of Kerry ; but I was induced 
to delay my departure for a day or two, in or- 
der to avail myself of Captain Thomas Her- 
bert’s polite invitation, to join some mutual 
friends in exploriiui^ Mucruss Demesne, &c. 
He met us at the Abbey, which we minutely 
examined. Though not so extensive as many 
of our monastic buildings itf England, it is a 
very picturesque ruin, and accords ejitremely 
well with the sylvan glades in which it® is 
embosomed. It has also many curiosities of 
detail, which the guides faithfully point out. 

The Cloisters are small in extent, and plain 
in architecture, but they are remarkably per- 
fect; and in the centre of their court stands the 
largest and most magnificent yew tree I ever 
beheld, whose branches extend over nearly tlie 
whole building. Mucruss Abbey is still the 
favourite burying place of this neighbourhood. 
Amongst others, we were shown the tomb of the 
O^Donoghues, which has this year been opened 
to receive almost the last of that ancient race. 
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From the Abbey we rambled through the ad- 
joining grounds, to various points which com- 
mand exquisite views of the Middle and Lower 
Lakes. It is scarcely possible to name a sin- 
gle demesne in Great Britain of similar extent 

c . 

which contains such diversified and captivating 
scenery as Mucruss ; and I can only repeat my 
hope that there will ere long be a mansion 
worthy of the situation and the property. From 
Mucruss we adjourned to Turk Cottage, Cap- 
tain Herbert’s elegant residence ; whence, after 
exploring the grounds and the cascade, we em- 
barked in our host’s four-oared barge for the 
Upper Lake. 

The weather was at first unpromising ; but 
it soon cleared up, and proved a most lovely 
afternoon. The water was so low that we had 
some difficulty in passing the Long Range ; 
but thi& only occasioned those laughable em- 
barrassments which rather increase than de- 
tract from ttie agr^memoi a party of this kind. 
In the course of our excursion we explored 
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a secluded and romantic branch of the Upper 
Lake, called Newfoundland Bay, from which 
we landed to view the tunnel on the new road 
to Kerimare. 

This is a perfcyaticai of about fifteen yards 
through a solid rock; and, as a picturescpie 
object, is an additional feature to a very lovely 
scene; but, as a work of Urt, it presented no 
difficulties, and therefore can claim^ no merit. 
Passing under it, we walked for some distance 
along the road, which enchanted us ail,*as well 
by its own beautiful scenery of rock and wood 
as by the noble views it exhibited of the Upper 
Lake. 

After three or four hours spent most delight- 
fully in this manner, we adjourned to Dinis 
Island, where a handsome banquet had been 
prepared for us, including, of course, sundry 
Arrabutus Skivers” of salmon, ^hich had 

been caught that morning under Mucruss. 

♦ 

We formed a right merrle and joyous party : 
it was not therefore until a late hour that we 
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returned across the moonlit lake to Turk Cot- 

V 

tage, where we partook of refreshments, and 
drove back to Killarney, after a most agreeable 
day’s excursion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Excursion into Iveragh — Lough and Rivor Carra — Dingle 
Bay — Cahir Civeen — Iveragh Fair — Watervilrfe — Lough 
Currant' — The Skellings. 


During tlie night that succeeded this excur- 
sion, and the next morning, it rained in tor- 
rents, which only confirmed my previous 
resolution of going into Iveragh, as I was 
aware my chance of sport would be much in- 
creased by the floods that might be expected 
in all the mountain streams. It was not until 
two o’clock in the afternoon that the storm 
would allow me to start, when, leaving all my 
heavy baggage at Killarney, I set out with the 
intention of making a fortnight’s tour of the 
coast of Kerry and Cork, as far as Bantry. 
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The Barony ^pf Iveragh, which comprised the 
incuii tain district between the Bays of Dingle 
and Kemnare, is very little visited. Biit, from 
what scanty information J could collect, as well 
as from M^hat I had s&n of it from the top of 
CarrA.n Tual, I was convinced it must contain 
much grand scenery, as well as interesting man- 
ners, while the faVt of its being so little known, 
although so near a place of such resort as 
Killarney, was a still further inducement to 
penetrate its wilds. 

I had wished to make my first halt at Cahir 
Civeen, the capital of Iveragh, and distant 
from Killarney about twenty- eight miles ; but, 
being prevented by the weather from starting 
until a late hour, J made up my mind to stop 
at the small inn, (kept by a man of the name 
of Wailes) rather more than halfway. 

It still continued to rain so hard that I was 
compelled to close all the leathern curtains of 
iny vehicle ; and 1 therefore cannot give a very 
accurate description Of the scenery. The first 
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half of the rpad was the feme that I had 
passed in going to Carr^n Tual; and, from what 
I could see of the latter part, there was a fine, 
continued range of jnountains to my left, and 
occasional glimpses Dingle Bay to my right. 

I was heartily glad, when, at the end of four 
Hours, the machine stopped, and I was told I 
had arrived at my journey’S end. Waile^^s Inn 
is a slated house, wholly on the grf^und floor, 
with a single bed- room and a parlour for a 
stranger; but I believe it is going to be enlarged. 
There was, at any rate, as much accommodation 
as I wanted ; and in those main ingredients of 
a traveller’s comfort — cleanliness and atten- 
tion — I had reason to be more than satisfied. 

. Wailes himself is all the way from Essex; 

. and most singularly did his strong provincial 
accent fall upon my ear, so long accustomed to 
the soft, and (to my taste) harmonious Milesian 
pronunciation. He originally came over for 
the purpose of superintending some embank- 
ments on a la^ge scale ; but, having married a 
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woman of the ccipntry, he was afterwards per- 
suaded to remain, and is become a sort of land- 
bailiff to Lord lieadley. Yet, though he has now 
been thirteen years here, aijd has from one hun- 
dred to two hundred labourers, constantly under 
him, who mostly speak nothing but Erse, he 
himself is*totally ignorant of the Irish language. 
He is, in fact, a thorough, downright, honest 
John Bullf with tiie most amusing contempt 
for all the blarney and humbug he meets with 
amongst this people. Finding that Lough 
Carra was only about two miles from his house, 
and the river that flows but of it not half so far, 

I agreed to remain the next day, as I thought 
it very probable the late rains might have in- 
duced some salmon and sea-trout to run up. 
Accordingly, after breakfast, I sallied forth to 
the River Carra, accompanied by the youngest 
disciple of old Izaak that was ever recom- 
mended to me as guide and assistant. He was 
only thirteen or fourteen years old, and scarcely 
looked so much. His name was Cornelius 
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Clifford ; and, for his age, he certainly was an 
extraordinarily clever angler, and, withal, a 
sharp, intelligent, good boy. 

There was a flood iy the river from yester- 
day’s rain^ which jiad induced a few white 
trout, and perhaps an odd peel or two, to come 
into it; but I was greatly disappointed with 
my sport. From what I could learn, the salmon 
chiefly enter this river in winter ; and I» believe 
it affords very good angling in early spriii|f, 
but at no other time. Its course from the Lake 
is about two miles ; 1 fished up it, killing on 
my way a few small sea- trout, and then tried 
for a short time the Lake itself, which is cele- 
brated for its brown trout ; but, not being able 
to obtain a boat, I fished from the shore, and 
caught but a few Lilliputians, becoming soon 
tired of this, I put up my tackle, and ascended 
one of the highest neighbouring hills, to com- 
mand the best view of the Lake and surround- 
ing country. 

Lough Carra is an extensive and handsome 
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sheet of watei^ but with little or no wood on its 
banksj except at the upper end, where is a neat 
looking place, belonging to Mr. Newton. It is 
at tliis end that tke b^'st angling is said to 
be ; and l)ot[i salmon find l^rgc brown trout are 
frequently killed here. Looking the other way, 
1 observed near the mouth of Carra River a 
low and dangerous sandbank, running almost 
across Dingle Bay. On this shoal numbers 
of vessels have been wrecked ; on which dis- 
tressing occasions the Kerry men are said to 
behave very little better than the Cornish 
wreckers. 

To the west of this point lies the extensive 
tract which Lord Headley has reclaimed from 
the sea } he also jiossesses in this neighbour- 
hood a very considerable property, on which 
he has for many years been introducing vast 
improvements, that^ I trust, will prove as be- 
neficial to himself as they must at lea8t be to 
the district at large, by the employment they 
create, and the example they afford. 
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The next day was the Sabbath when, finding 
myseif at least seven miles from any Protestant 
place of worship, 1 had prayers at home ; and 
in the afternoon rody over to Cahir Civeen, 
under the guidance of •the postboy who con- 
veys his Majesty's mail to these not unlettered 
regions. He proved to be a civil, intelligent 
fellow, and ministered considerably both to my 
amusement and information. 

Soon after leaving Wailes's Inn, we passed 
under a beautifully wooded hill, belonging to 
JLord Headley ; and thence pursued the course 
of a small river, that waters the wild, open 
Vale of Glanbeg. This stream issues from 
several small lakes, in which is an abundance 
of fine trout. Leaving the valley, which, 
though wild, is not picturesque, we crossed 
over some rather high ground, and descended 
upon Dingle Bay, along whose rocky shores 
we rode for several miles. 

From this point, the scenery assumed a cha- 
racter of great magnificence. The soutl^ern 
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coast of this nibble estuary is composed of very 
lofty and precifiitous mountains, clothed throjugh- 
out their upper masses with lieather, and rest- 
ing upon dark slate clips, which rise boldly 
from the water. In tnfvcrsing this rude coast, 
it is interesting to observe the successive 
improvements that have taken place in the 
science of road-nfaking. The first line passes 
directly *pver the shoulder of the hills ; the 
seefond about halfway down ; while the present, 
which is an excellent road, preserves an ad- 
mirable level throughout. To effect this, it is 
often thrown across, or wdnds round, deep and 
dangerous ravines, worn by the mountain tor- 
rents in the abrupt face of the cliff ; or at other 
times is conducted along the brow of beetling 
crags, whose base is far beneath, washed by 
the sounding sea. 

The eye is thus alternately engaged by these 
immediate objects of interest and grandeur, 
and ever and anon is cast across the blue waves 
of the Bay, to the still sterner rocks that guard 
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the opposite shore. The norttfern coast ap- 
pears to be even more lofty and rugged, with 
little appearance of either cultivation or habi- 
tations; the entrances to Dingle and Ventry 
Harbours are distinctly sieeii, but not the towns 
themselves. 

After seeing the three principal Bays of this 
fine coast, which forms a woftiiy barrier to the 
vast Atlantic, I think that, upon the. whole, 
although Bantry may be perhaps the mest 
beautifuly I must award the palm of romantic 
grandeur to Dingle Bay, over either of its 
rivals, Kenmare or Bantry. 

About four or five miles fronj Cuhir, we came 
upon a pretty little bay, in which is a Water- 
guard Station, together with a few houses, for 
the accommodation of a small number of ba- 
thers, who annually visit this retired spot to 
avail themselves of its excellent sands. Here, 
to my regret, we left the coast, and, turning 
inland, soon obtained a view of Cahir Civeen, 
at the head of its little inlet. The whole inter- 
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vening^ road appeared thronged with peasants, 
driving their cattle towards the town, to be in 
readiness for a great fair that was to take place 
there the next morning. Their appearance, 
and manner, and drees, added much to the 
interest of my ride. 

The aspect of the country on the land side 
of Cahir is peculikr, though not beautiful ; dis- 
playing <,a ^ery extensive circular plain, inter- 
spersed with bogs, and bounded on all sides by 
distant ranges of mountains. This is the father- 
land of the O^Comiells. Mr. Charles OT^on- 
nell, who married a daughter of Dan, has a 
house in the ceutre of the plain, but is at pre- 
sent building another and much handsomer 
mansion, close to it. Nearer the town, and on 
the side of a hill, is the place belonging to 
Mr. Primrose, another son-in-law to the ^^Coun- 
sellor.’’ This house has some wood round it, 
which is a very scarce article in Iveragh. 
Almost at the foot of the same hill stands 
the ruined old family mansion, in which the 
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Liberator’* himself was born,^d which, for 
the honour of the name, 1 think he might put 
into somewhat more decent order. 

Passing close by the dilapidated cradle of so 
much greatness and celebrity, I almost imme- 
diately entered the town, through nearly the 
whole of which I had to ride before I reached 
the only respectable inn in the place, kept by 
an O^Connell, of the true and ancienjt breed. 
Here I was very comfortably accommodated ; 
and was interested to find traces of the cus- 
toms that prevailed a century or two ago in 
England, and which may still be observed in 
parts of Germany, Avhere the landlord and his 
guests form, as it were, a family for the time, 
and eat their meals together. 

Cahir Civeen is confessedly the capital of 
Iveraghj and has been much increased and im- 
proved of late years ; the whole of it either be* 
longs to 0‘Connell, or is held by him under a 
lease from Trinity College. It is situated on a 
small arm of the sea, at the head of a bay, which 
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is completely diosed by Valentia Island. O^Gc^- 
nell tried to induce the people to build higher 
up this inlet, on his own private land, with 
which view lie erected, or rather commenced, 
a large chapel. However, the experiment 
seems not to have succeeded, and the chapel 
has not been finished. I also observed many 
new houses untehanted ; and should therefore 


suspect tliat the place has been overlniilt, 

'’flic predominant rock about Cahir Civeeii 
is slate, which, though not of first-rate excel- 
lence, is used on most of the houses in the 
town. Hut the adjoining Island of Valentia is 
entirely composed of roofing- slate, of sucli a 
(jiiality as to be quarried to a great extent for 
exportation, beijig little inferior to the Welsh. 
The island belongs to the Kniglit of Kerry ; 
who, some time ago, was very sanguine about 
getting it <appointed the Packet Station for 
America, to which it is almost, if not quite, 
the nearest point of Europe. Opposite, its 
north-eastern shore is the tall, blujpF qliff^ called 
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Dulas Head, where is a very f spacious and 
grand cavern, that I had certainly intended 
visiting, if the boisterous state of the sea had 
not rendered it impractic^He. 

I was, perhaps, bctter^employed in watching 
the humours of next day’s fair ; for, under- 
standing it would be very numerously attended 
froin all parts of the Barony ^ I at once made 
up niy mind to remain the day, instead of pro- 
ceeding on my tour ; and consider myself ve#*y 
fortunate in having accidentally witnessed the 

gathering” of two such wild districts as 
Cunneinarra and Ivcragh — the wildest, pro- 
bably, in the British dominions. 

Immediately after breakfast 1 sallied forth, 
and found the streets thronged with pigs and 
sheep, and a few ponies, but principally with 
the staple comhiodity of the Barony, the Kerry 
cattle. These are very small, but well shaped, 
and, when put into good grass, are good 
Thrives and milkers. There were also a great 
miinber of buyers, as well as sellers : the men 
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were, in geneiral, fine, tall, strapping fellovfs, 

V 

and it was curious to see them standing two or 
three feet above their cattle, and pulling them 
about by the horiis| fust as we would a sheep. 
I mixed among the qrowds, and was greatly 

f 

diverted in watching the wrangling and bar- 
gaining, which was of the most animated 
scription ; but, being carried on. entire|[r in 
Irish, it was only their eloquent tones and ge^ 
tures that I could understand. From four 
pounds to seven pounds seemed to bd the price 
of a cow, and of a cow with hej* calf, according 
to their size and quality. 

After observing these scenes for a copsider^ 
able time, I ascended the heights immediately 
overhanging the town ; from whose Idfty ridge 
1 commanded the whole line of the coast of 
Iveragh, with a large portion %f Dingle Bay. 
Upon my return, in two or three hours, I wga 
much struck by tlie change that had come over 
the /ace of the fair. When 1 had left i^ the# 
streets were full of cattle and traffickers v 
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thing but business was attended td. The cattle 
were now mostly sold and driven off, and the 
| 3 ublit-houses rapidly filling. Pleasure was 
evidently superseding busrness ; the more by 
token that the vvonicii '.T^ere iiOekllig tntt) -the 
town, from all sides, in great numbers; it was 
not difficult, therefore, to guess that the fun 
and ^the mischief were about to commence. 
The females were, as usual, strikingly inferior 
to the men in relative stature and comeliness*: 
they wore, moreover, dark blue cloaks, which 
had by no means so picturesque an effect as 
the red mantles of the Cunnemarra damsels. 

When again 1 walked out in the evening, 1 
found still further changes ; the drama of the 
fair was evidently appi-oaching the fifth act. 
From one house (for every house was turned 
for the day info a whisky shop) — from one 
came the sounds of merriment, the pipe, and 
the dance : from the next, the noise of quar- 
relling, shilelaghs, and fighting. Much the 
variety of sounds and scenes miglit be 
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observed in the streets. There were many 
fights — two or three of them very opportunely 
in front of my Hotel. Some awkward knocks 
were exchanged, but there was much more 
talking than fighting-r-many more hard words 
than hard blows. 

Towards nightfall, a strong faction of the 
Sullivans for a t^mc cleared the fair, and pa- 
raded the streets, calling on their feudal ene- 
mies, the Sheas of Valentia, to come out and 
meet them. A battle ensued between the two 
parties of so fierce a description, that at length 
two young priests, backed by the Police, ap- 
peared to ([uell the riot ; in which they per- 
fectly succeeded, the people all flying before 
them. One of the priests, a stout young man, 
seized a loaded stick from one of the combat- 
ants, and proceeded therewith to lay about him, 
as hard as he could, most impartially on both 
Sheas and Sullivans ; and in particular he 
aimed a blow at one bareheaded fellow, who 
was scrambling over a wall, which all present 
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declared must liave killed hinr, had it taken 
effect. 1 wonder what would be thought in 
England 6f a Protestant clergyman m ho should 
thus clear a fair ! — but the Irish priests often 
make themselves very useful by this personal 
and plenary administration of the law. 

8o much for an Irish fair^ which, except 
perhaps at Donnybrook, caft nowhere be seen 
in such perfection as in Iveragh — at .least in 
these degenerate days. There were a thousttnd 
rich scenes, that afforded me infinite entertain- 
ment at the time, but which defy description, 
unless I could borrow Lover’s pen and pencil. 

The next morning 1 set out, though not with 
much pomp and circumstance, to Waterville, 
a small village, situated at the point where 
the short-lived stream from Lough Currane 
empties itself into the sea. Cars being un- 
known in this mountainous country, I was 
glad to hire a pony to convey my baggage, and 
to walk by its side, the distance * being only 
nine or ten English miles. The road passed, 

F 2 
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for the most part, over a flat and boggy plain, 
from which rose a line of gently- swelling hills. 

This district, 1 learned, belongs almost en- 
tirely to the OKJohnells,or is held by them under 
College leases. The exCent is great, but the soil 
of the poorest description. Daniel 0‘Connell 
himself happened at this very time to be staying 
with his son-in-l/iw, Mr. Charles O^Connell,, 
being on his way to Derrinane. As might be ex- 
pointed, therefor(', I heard enough of him while in 
this neighbourhood, where he is naturally looked 

up to as the first man in the world. Ills usual 

♦ 

appellation among all classes is, The Counsel- 
or, The Liberator and, whatever 
may be thought of him elsewhere, in Iveragh, 
at least, he is considered a kind of demi-god. 

He was generally described to me as a very 
kind and good landlord ; and, where politics are 
out of the question, a pleasant companion. He 
is very fond of hunting, and keeps a small pack 
of hounds. I had hoped to join him at his 
favourite sport, in the neighbourhood of Cahir, 
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as a hunting party had been fixed for him the 
morning before I left, and was onlj^ prevented 
by the unfavourable appearance of the weather. 
It would have given me great pleasure to wit- 
ness the Counsellor bnicithing the free air of 
his native mountains, and hallooing on his 
hounds, as if politics or party had never en- 
grossed his whole mind, nefr senates listened 
to his eloquent diatribes. The country is not 
altogether such as a Meltonian would think the 
best adapted to the chase ; in fact, it is so rug- 
ged and boggy, that even the mountain ponies 

'(A 

are seldom employed, the sport being much 
better seen on foot. 

But to return from this digression. About 
a couple of miles before reaching Watervillc, 1 
crossed a considerable stream, the Inny, which, 
if I had not been assured to the contrary, I 
should have imagined, to be a splendid river for 
salmon-fishing. Waterville is the name of Mr, 
Butler^s residence, on the banks o*f the stream 
that issues from Lough Currane. Adjoining it 
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Is a large^ but straggling village, where I bad 
been recommended to take up my quarters in 
the house of a farmer, named Roger Sullivan. 
Mere I secured a very comfortable single room, 
furnished with a good bed^ and experienced, 
during my stay, the utmost civility and atten- 
tion. Spirits and groceries I had brought with 
me : every other nfecessary they supplied cheap- , 
ly and w^ll. 

Immediately after establishing myself in my 
lodgings, I despatched a note to Mr. Butler 
for permission to angle in the Lake and River ; 
a favour which he never refuses to any gentle- 
man. He, however, accompanied his kind 
sanction by an unpleasant intimatioii that the 
River was so low he did not imagine it offered 
any chance of sport. And such I found to be 
the pase. 

The stream is not half a mile long from the 
LaSte to the sea, but is said to afford very ^cel- 
lent trout and salmon-fishing, whenever there 
is a flood : at other times, it is smtdl and tri- 
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fling. There is, besides, a weif built entirely 
across it at highwater-faiark, which completely 
prevents any fish from passing, and must de* 
stroy thf rod-fishing above. Mr. Butler this 
year took several hund]|;ed of the finest white 
trout out of the boxes, and let them run into 
the Lake ; but what are they in such a wide 
expanse ! 

There being no hope of sport upon the river, 
I agreed with a boatman named John Seagtr- 
son to go for two or three hours on the Lake. 
He was accompanied by a young son, who, 
with his father, had been at the fair the night 
before; they were consequently both very 
sleepy, and unequal to any great exertion. 
The wind being likewise very high, they proved 
quite unable to manage the boat ; I was there- 
fore compelled to return, after trying but a very 
small portioil of the Lake ; where, however, I 
caught five trout, which averaged three quar- 
ters of a pound each, besides riling a great 
many more. 
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Lough Cu^rane is an irregularly circular 
piece of water, many rtiiles (perhaps eight) in 
circumference. Its scenery is fine, though not 
extraordinarily so ; and it contains several 
islands, of which only one, Church Island, is 
any way remarkable. I fished it under such very 
inauspicious circumstances, as to be scai*cely 
able to form a peisonal judgment of its capabi- 
lities j but, from what I saw and heard, I believe 
tliat there are always a few salmon in it, still 
more white trout, and an abundance of very 
fine brown trout. 

If Mr. Butler's weir did not so entirely block 
up the river, and were it not down for so great a 
part of the year, there would be capital fishing 
of every kind. As it is, the salmon are annu- 
ally decreasing ; but this diminution Mr. But- 
ler will not attribute to what appears to me 
the real cause ; but lays the blame on a novel 
mode of salmon-fishing, lately practised with 
nets in the open sea. The fact is, that no 
small river will bear to have weirs, or salmon- 
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boxes, across the whole stream, for eight or 
ten months in the year. Not only many of 
the spawning fish are preyented reaching their 
favourite gravel beds, &c., but thousands, upon 
findiiuj these obstructions, betake themselves 
to the neighbouring rivers, as has been proved 
in Scotland. 

The next day I was eaiAy on the Lake with 
great expectation of success, the wi^d having 
become more moderate, though still fronP the 
north and very cold, I carefully fished both 
the eastern and western shores ; and had a vast 
number of rises, but only caught eleven fish, 
chiefly brown trout, some of which weighed 
a pound and a half. 1 rose some of evidently 
much larger size, but must confess I had anti- 
cipated infinitely much better sport. 

Nothing makes a man so hungry as piscators 
disappointment, nothing so thirsty as to be 
looking all the day at^ water. We, there- 
fore, unanimously resolved upon adjourning to 
a sweet little secluded bay, to |li vest ourselves 

F 5 
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* t . ^ . 

(as Homer says) of the desire of eating and 

drinking. Having some potatoes with us, I 
sent them up to a neighbouring farm-house to 
be boiled ; which the iiimj^tes most readily did, 
with the native kindnefiS ever to be found in 
the unsophisticMteci Irish ; and, though they 
were at some trouble in cooking up their little 
fire, &c., so far froili accepting any remunera- 
tion, they assured me that if I liad not brought 
potiitoes witli me they would have been most 
happy to supply me with them. These 
little traits display the genuine features of 
national character better than the more impor- 
tant but more artificial movements of large 
bodies in towms ; and their s4uidy cannot fail 
greatly to interest the tourist w ho is concerned, 
as he should be, for his fellow-men — who 
hummii nihil a se aliemini putat,'' 

While we were thus dining and moralizing 

on the picturesque shores of this lovely bay, 

<■ 

the breeze entirely died away, and the evening 
came on, still, ^rene, and beautiful. We had 
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therefore no option but tp row' leisurely home- 
wards, and silently watch the dying splendours 
of the sun as he sank to his rest, 

“ Arra5"ing with reflected purple and gold 
I'he eloufls that on his western throne attend.** 

Tlie next morn mg broke equally serene, but, 
with the hope that a breeze would spring up, 
1 again repaired to the L^ke. We this time 
coasted along the southern shore, and, there 
being scarcely any ripple on the water, I con- 
tented myself with trailing my flies forty or 
fifty yards behind the boat; by this method 1 
caught several small trout, and one very fine and 
beautifully mottled brown trout that weighed 
above two pounds and a half. I have nowhere 
seen such large fish rise in such calm water as 
on this Lake. 

Having rear hed the upper end of the Lake, 

I left the boat to explore a small Lough, about 
a mile higher up the Glen ; it is said to abound 
with both white and brown trout of large size ; 
but the surface was so unruffled that I saw it 
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would be useless to attempt to lure any of tbent 
from their crystal haunts. I,was much struck 
with the impressive air of loneliness that cha- 
racterised this secludted spot; surrounded by 

an amphitheatre of rugged mountains, and un- 

(> 

cheered by one whitewashed* cabin, or a single 
smiling corn-field, it seemed cut off from the rest 
of the world. What would a London citizen 
feel if suddenly transported from the City’s 
crowded mart into this w’ild and solitary glen ! 
* In the afternoon the breeze freshened a little, 
and we hastened to our boat, which our appe- 
tites induced us to steer towards the little bay 
of the day before. While dining there, beneath 
our favourite rock, the treacherous gale again 
deserted us, and we had again to row home 
beneath the influence of another sunset not less 
serenely beautiful than that of the previous 
evening. I had often heard of the exquisite 
tints seen on the western coast; in confirma- 
tion of which^ I must say, that I have scarcely 
ever witnessed such pure yet Rowing colours 
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im&tlie sky as on the occasion of these two 
lovely sunsets on Lough Currane. 

On our way homewards we landed on Church 
Island, where Seagersoif" observed two wild 
ducks, near the shore and, having a gun, he 
crept up and got a shot within twenty or thirty 
ytes. He had previously been boasting of 
his skill as a marksman, and it was therefore 
amusing to hear his excuses for a most^palpable 
naiss. Och ! to think of her flying away, cut 
to pieces as she is ! Why she’s got shot enough 
in her to stock an ironmonger’s shop of her 
own ! Watch her, Owen ! she must drop — 
Watch her, Owen ! ” 

The duck, however, seemed as unconscious 
of any such impediments to her flight as King 
O^Toole’s goose, and topped hill after hill until 
we soon lost sight of her. 

I took this opportunity to inspect the curio- 
sities of Church Island, which proved well 
worth examination. There is one considerable 
church in a complete state of ruin, &ough still 
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much rcscrted to as a burial-place. Within 
its hallowed precincts is a great collection of 
skulls and bones ; among which are said to be 
some of an enormous sizq, but none such could 
1 discover. There are also the remains of 
several smaller churches, most probably of 
seven in all, this b(‘ing the favourite number 
in the olden days mi Erin. 

Jbit niu(‘h tli(‘ most interesting antiquity is 
tlm ruin of a (adtic Tower, exactly resembling 
those that I'xist in some parts of the north of 
Scotland. It is eight or ten feet in height, of a 
circular shape, and formed of large stones with- 
out any mortar. On one side is a low square 
entrance, surinounted by a huge block, and the 
^v'alls gradually converge, so as to be covered 
with a single broad slab at the top. There is 
little doid)t that these ancient Towers were 
used for religious purposes, before the intro- 
duction of C hristiaiiity ; but, further than this, 
I beru‘ve, fniticjuaries are not agreed either as 
to their exact age, or uses, or builders. 
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When too late, I felt sorry that I had not 
devoted a day, thus unfavourable for fishing, to 
visiting the very singular rocks called the Skel- 
lings. They are abotit ten or twelve miles from 
Waterville, and can (tnly be approached in 
serene weather. From the accounts I received, 
and from an examination of them through a 
good glass, they would amply repay the trouble 
of inspection. They rise perpendicularly out 
of the sea, to a great height, and consisf of 
nothing but bare, broken rock. On the larger 
one are two Lighthouses, tended by a couple 
of families, 'who are oldiged to have always six 
months’ provisions on the Island. Formerly 
their houses could only be approached by 
most perilous climbing : but a road has now 
been cut in the solid rock, which enables the 
stranger to view these awful precipices without 
any risk. 

I was anxious to examine them, but felt I 
could scarcely sacrifice another day to the pur- 
pose ; besides which I had sent over a messen- 
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ger to Ken marc for a car to meet me at Sneem. 
The same reasons obliged me also to decline 
Mr. llutler’s polite invitation to dine with him 
that day — though with nfuch regret — ^as, from 
the kindness and intelligence I had ijreviously 
remarked in him, it would have afforded me 
sincere pleasure to become better acquainted 
with him, and to bbtain that further informa- 
tion abo\|t this secluded district which he was 
vso tompetont to give. 



chXi*ter V. 


TDfjparture from Watervilic to Derrinano — Wiki Scenery of 
the Coast — Derrinane House — Cjjaracter of Mr. O'Con- 
nell — Review of his Political Conduct — Effect upon Ire- 
land — Repeal of the Union — Present State and future 
Prospects of the Country’. 

At Watervilic, all passage for carriages ter- 
minates, the road thence passing for the next 
eight or ten miles over a succession of the 
steepest and most rugged mountains that the 
imagination can picture. It is in the centre of 
this rocky solitude that Dan 0‘Conneirs house 
of Derrinane is situaU'd ; and, as he was now 
residing there, tiie expectation of seeing the 
self-styled “ Liberator'' in his own halls was an 
additional inducement to pass by a spot which 
its occupant has invested with sudi notoriety. 
I easily hired a couple of ponies for myself and 
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baggage, at a moderate price, and, the day being 
brilliantly clear, saw this very striking coast 
scenery under tlie most favourable circum- 
stances. 

« 

About two miles beyond Waterville com- 
mences a long and steep ascent, which at length 
becomes so very precipitous and rough, that 
even the iiiountain ponies have some diffi- 
culty in surmounting it. The line taken by 
tliy primitive road-makers was extremely inju- 
dicious; it evidently ought to pass much 
nearer the st'a. Indeed, a new road in that 
direction was talked of, but, as it would be very 
expensive, and lead oidy to Derrinane, it has, 
I believe, been given up. 

Upon at lengtli reaching the siuiimit of this 
tedious ascent, a magnificent prospect opened 
iK'fore me. I had been previously much 
pleased witli tlie views I had enjoyed of the 
fine o[)eii Bay of Ballinskcllings, in which 
Waterville is placed ; but now an infinitely 
more extensive and more varied panorama 
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burst upon my sight. We had attained a very 
considerable elevation, from which we com- 
manded a long line of the rugged coast of 
Kerry, indented ^vith numberless creeks, and 
guarded by a fearful arj-ay of rocks, against 
which the sea beat and foamed, even in this 
calm weather. Below me lay the narrow inlet, 
on whose sandy beach Derrimine is built ; but 
the house itself was not visible. Beyond were 
the entrances to Kenmarc and Bantry Bay^ ; 
behind which the rich but tame plains of Cork 
closed the Jiorbon, and contrasted strongl)^ 
with the stern features of the immediate scenery 
around me. To my left towered hare, broken 
mountains, “ in desolation’s sullen majesty;” 
w’hile, to the westward,, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched the vast, billowy Atlantic. 

The interest of the scene was somewhat 
heightened by a numerous cavalcade on their 
way to Derrinane, consisting of male and fe- 
male equestrians, mounted, in primitive fashion, 
on Saddle and pillion. They were relatives of 
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O^Counell ; and, having quarrelled about some 
family property, had agreed to refer the matter 
to»the Coupsellor himself. 1 understood that 
he renders himself very useful in this way while 
sojourning in Iveragh. His knowledge of law 
and natural acuteness qualify him admirably 
for a judge, where his own interests or preju- 
dices are not involved ; and such is the 
attaclied to his name, that here at least his 
decisions are considered oraeuhir. 

l/^rom the concordant testimony of all whom 
I heard spejdv upon the subject, 0‘Coimell is 
not only much looked up to, but also much 
beloved, in his own immediate neighbourhood ; 
but, in tiie rest of the country, and among the 
educated classes, he is regarded in the same 
light that he is by at least four-fifths of his oivn 
t'ountnfnieu hi the upper and middle rankSy 
and by nearly all well-informed Englishmen 
and Scotchmen who are unbiassed by party. 
1 think, from the opportunities of observation 
1 liave had, tliat the upper ranks of Catholics, 
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and even a majority of the priests, have no real 
love for O^Connell, although they find it con- 
venient and useful to act with him aitd to secofid 
him. There is, however, no doubt that the 
lower orders of Catholic^, almost to a man, 
esteem him as the guardian angel of their 
country and their religion ; as identified, in 
fact, with Catholic Ireland. 

The lower Irish are naturally acute, but they 
are not Avell informed ; they are not a reasoM- 
ing, but they are a strongly feeling people ; 
appearing, indeed, to reason with theh' hearts^ 
not with their heads. These peculiarities of 
his countrymen 0‘Connell well knows how to 
humour; and such is the influence that he has 
acquired over them, that, whatever advice he 
may give them, they at once adopt, without the 
slightest examination, merely because it is his 
advice : especially if it be, as it naturally is, 
recoinmehded by the ministers of their religion. 

t 

But the better informed classes, wlio are 
at least as anxious for the real welfare of Ireland 
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as Dan is — without almost any exception that I 
have met with — consider him to be her greatest 
poetical enemy. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion may exist as to his tactics previously to 
passing of the Cathglic Relief Bill, there is a 
least none (among tiic classes of wliom I speak) 
as to the inisehief of continuing the system of 
agitation now. 

If, a^fter tlie C atholic claims had been fully 
conceded, ()‘C"onnell had chosen to co-operate 
with the (lovernmcnt and the well disposed of 
all parties, in allaying animosities, and endea- 
vouring to tranquilli/e the country, Ireland 
would at this time be the most improving por- 
tion of the British dominions. It has immense 
resources and capabilities, wliieli only want 
capital to develop them. At the time 1 speak 
of, tliere was a redundancy of capital in Eng- 
land, which would have flowed into Ireland 
instead of into foreign lands, provided^here had 
been a rational prospect of tranquillity in that 
distracted island. 
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A capitalist is a naturally timid person, and 
will not risk his property except where the 
rights of property are fully rcfspectcd, life se- 
cure, and the empire of the Law firmly esta- 
blished. Had Ireland at that momentous crisis 
remained peaceful and tranquil for a couple of 
years, I am perfectly convinced that money 
speculators w^ould have gradually settled, on 
her coasts, bringing with them the ‘means of 
employing her superabundant population: 1 
believe that domestic manufactures would have 
been rapidly introduced, and foreign commerce, 
particularly with America, greatly extended. 
Public and private works would necessarily 
have followed, and the means of internal com- 
mtlnication infinitely increased. Hut it were 
unnecessary to enumerate the immense advan- 
tages resulting to Ireland from tlie introduction 
of capital by intelligent speculators, as any one 
may easily follow them out in detail. 

And these advantages, I am convinced, she 
might have had within two years after the 
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^ pajB«feg CathoUc Bill, but for one M ter 
fo^dbiia; it uufortun^ely^libweVer, di4 
f JlJr.Q^fcoiftidrjt prival6 interests, that Ireland 
should be too quiet ; and, as he lias never shown 
any syinptoui of sawificin^ himself to his 
.country, or to any thing else, he continued the 
system of agitation t.owiiicli heliad accustomed 
the^people. By this means lie cerlainiy was 
enabled «*o retain imuii of that popular noto- 
riefy and applause, which, ])erha])s, from long 
luibits of iiidulgcnee, had beconu' so iieeessar\ 
to him that he could not f(»rego tlicir gratifi- 
cation ; and also to secure a forced hscript ion 
from the wretclied peasantry of Irehmd, that 
has hitherto exceeded tlie emoluments which 
an opposite e(3ur^e could promise him. 

These advantages Mr. 0‘(’omiell has^ cer-; 
taiiily gained liy agitation ; but then his poor 
country has been ruined ; or, at least, the 
golden opportunity of her moral and political 
regeneration indefinitely protracted. It is most 
melancholy to reflect that the fate hf so fine a 
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country should defend so vnucH hpbli 
and that his ihtereibts should be oppddi^ 
hers ! 

O ^Connell is undoubtedly a man of very 
great and varied talent, e^idowed with an ex- 
traordinary activity and energy, both of mind 
and body, and with an inieqiialled fertility of 
resource. Though not exactly handsome, his 
person is commanding, and his v^oice iiir^gnifi- 
cent^ his power of addressing an Ii*ish mobj 
or cross-examining an Irisli witness, is quite 
without a paralleJ. To these qualifications 
mu.st he added his knowledge of Law, whicli at 
all events has been sufficiently accurate to 
teach him how to evade it with impunity. He 
is, in short, admiral)ly suited in most respects 
to - the people uud the circumstances amid 
which his lot has been east. He will 
therefore be recorded in future History as 
a very remarkable and talentifed man, but never 
as a great man, O^Coimell is sadly ^deficietil ? 
ill many of the qualities that constitute a 
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great and good man, which his eloquence 
and supposed services may gloss over in the 
eyes of the warm-hearted Irish; but which 
will inevitably condemn him on the page of 
future History. The single circumstance of 
his wringing out the thousands^ he annually 
does, under the name of a voluntary sub- 
scription, from his starving fellow countrymen, 
is su^icicnt to excite the contempt of every 
iionourable mind. And this he does, not only 
knowing the destitute state of those from 
whom it is raised, and the means by w’^hich it 
is too often obtained, but without even the 
Jesuitical plea of necessity, as he is w^ell aware 
that the honest exercise of his own profession 
would insure him not only independence but 
wealth. 

But I am not wTiting a political treatise, 
much less a Life of Daniel O^Connell; and 
therefore will not detail the many other reasons 
which must for ever sink him in the estimation 
of all impartial persons. Circumstances have, at 
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any rate, made him one of the most noted men 
of his day ; and I therefore could not pass near 
his residence without wishing to take a nearer 
surrey of what may in some measure be con- 
sidered classic grQiind.^’ I accordingly sent 
my baggage direct on to Sneem, and rode up to 
the house. I observe he now calls it Derri- 
nane Abbey but the real abbey is at about a 
mile^s distance, and his residence is kifown in 
the neighbourhood as Derrinanc simply, or 
Derrinane House. It is an extensive pile, a 
most singular jumble of incongruous additions, 
part of it weather-slated, part o^ it aping the 
castellated style. I believe, though, that its 
accommodation within is much superior to its 
appearance without. There is some attempt 
at gardens and grounds immediately around 
it, but neither Nature nor western breezes 
have favoured the Liberator's improvements. 
In front is a boggy meadow ; and beyond that 
a ridge of sand, which extends to the shore of 
the little bay. The situation is wild and se- 

g2 
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(‘luded, and therefore strikingly in contrast 
with the busy scenes in which Mr. O^Connell 
is usually occupied. 

I rode round the house as near as I could 
without intruding, an^ while thus engaged was 
much surprised to see “ the great O” coming 
out to meet me. I must do him the justice to 
say that he accosted me with the politeness of 
a geiitfeman and the hospitality of an Irish- 
man ; inviting me, in the kindest manner, as 
a stranger to dine and sleep at his house. This 
invitation, however, I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to decline, partly from feeling my time 
to be very limited 5 but chiefly from the ar- 
rangements I had made respecting my car and 
baggage, which were waiting for me at Sneem. 
He repeated the invitation more than once, in a 
manner that both showed hew ished me to accept 
it, and also that he w^as not accustomed to be 
refused : but I obstinately withstood all his 
solicitations, much to my after regret : and thus 
lost an opportunity of seeing one of the most 
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remarkable men of his time, under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances. 

I however gladly accepted his oifer of re- 
freshments, and accompanied him into the 
house. The drawing rogm, into which I was 
shown, is a new an^ spacious apartment : the 
furniture was neat, but nothing more. There 
were on the walls a few modmite engravings ; 
some that appeared to be Austrian ; jone of 
General Devereux ; another of Hely Hutch- 
inson ; another of the Princess Charlotte, But 
the two to which he chiefly directed my atten- 
tion were a pair of engravings, representing 
the principal Founders of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation : in the centre of the one stands him- 
self ; in the centre of the other, his only 
rival at these fjrmous meetings, Richard Lalor 
Shell, 

This led to conversation about the dif- 
ferent characters of each individual there por- 
trayed, the portraits of himself, &c. ; in the 
coiirse of which he referred with much self- 
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complacency to the part he had played on the 

World’s great stage ; but more as a matter of 

history than of politics : it being his prudent 

maxim to exclude politics at his house, except 
« 

when all are known to entertain the same 
« 

opinions. His conversation was replete with 
anecdotes, chiefly legal ; and was very lively, 
good-humoured, tod pleasant. 

I thought it was his evident wish to make a 
favourable impression on the Saxon stranger ; 
and in that he certainly succeeded to some ex- 
tent. Kindness and attention, I trust, I shall 
always appreciate, from whatever quarter they 
may come ; but, when received from a man like 
Mr. 0‘Coniiell, without the slightest claim to 
his notice, they naturally dispose the heart to 
feel more kindly towards him wlio shows them. 
My impression of his private character was 
therefore somewhat softened by this glimpse of 
his domestic manners ; corroborated as it was 
by the favourable accounts given me of him 
by his immediate neighbours of alt ranks. But 
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my opinion of his public conduct, of course, 
remained exactly the same as before our inter- 
view ; or, if anything, was only confirmed and 
strengthened. 

0*^Connell has been called ambitious. He 
doubtless is, in some degree, ambitimis : but I 
should say that he is infinitely moi^e vain. 
Vanity, as far as I can judge, is the leading 
characteristic of his disposition ; and self, in 
some shape or other, his great end and aipi. 
I sincerely believe, that what most gratified 
him on obtaining the Catholic Relief Bill was 
not for the relief it vs^ould afford Ireland, which 
he was much too shrewd not to know was one 
of words only for the great mass of his country- 
men ; but to be able to say, I did it.*' And 
I am equally convinced that much the same 
motive influences him in his present war-note 
of Repeal.” He is infinitely too sagacious 
not to foresee that any such measure would 
inevitably cause the downfall of botJi countries. 

tion at least serves to keep him in 
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the public eye and mouth ; which long habits 
of vanity have rendered necessary to his hap- 
piness ; as likewise to supply a popular theme 
for the Rent-box^ which appears the second 
object of his thoughts. 

But, in agitating the question of Repeal, 
O^Conn^ll stands on very different ground to 
what he did as Cha«npion of the Catholic Claims. 
He is not now backed by the ancient and re- 
spected CcT^holic Aristocracy, in unison with 
many wise and good Protestants. He is 
supported — with very few exceptions —r only 
by those who have shown a subserviency 
to his views, as their passport to distinc- 
tions to which they were not otherwise en- 
titled; and by a certain portion of that class, 

alieni appetentesj* who, ever since the days 
of Catiline, have been desirous of any violent 
change whatever, because it affords a hope of 
getting something in the general scramble. 

Backed by such a party, in opposition to the 
wisest and best of both nations, with the recorded 
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iniquities of the Native Irish Legisla^^ure, and 
the evident solicitude for l^ish interests of the 
United Parliament, placed in historical contrast 
to each other — under these circumstances, Mr. 
O^Connell may agitate the Repeal of the Union, 
so as to produce a sufficient profit to himself 
and mischief to the country; but not even he 
can expect to carry it. P^iwerful as he is to 
wield the Catholic Democracy, the interests of 
the two countries have become too much identi- 
fied for him to sever them. The application of 
stemn has contributed more than a hundred 
pieces of parchment to unite England and Ire- 
land together : and if thfey are not entirely and 
altogether one, it is (next to a single other great 
cause) mainly attributable to Mr. O^Connell. 

That other cause is the difference of religion 
in the two countries ; or rather the unfortunate 
existence of the Roman Catholic Faith among 
the majority of the lower ofders in Ireland. 
As long as these continue really Romanists, 
they will never thoroughly amalgamate with 

G 5 
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their Protestant brethren. But I confidently 
hope that Popery will not very long prevail in 
Ireland. It may, or may not, linger in name ; 
but I feel* assured that they who live twenty 
years hence will witness a total alteration of 
its essential doctrines and jpractice. A very 
large proportion of the adults by that time will 
be educated, and more or less informed : and 
to that I trust, under God’s blessing, for an 
app;roximation at least upon the most mo- 
mentous of all subjects, and the rejection of 
most of the objectionable parts of Roman-Ca- 
tholicism. Then, and I now fear not till thm^ 
will order, and law, and consequent prosperity, 
be firmly established in Ireland. 

The only semblance of a more respectable 
party joining 0‘Connell in the cry for Repeal 
has been a demonstration on the part of some 
of the most violent Protestants. If their pro- 
fessed wish for the dissolution of the Union be 
anything more tlian an intention to intimidate 
the Government, it can only arise from the 
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desire of revenging themselves, SImson-like, 
for their real or supposed wrongs, by the ruin 
of Great Britain ; for not even the most vio- 
lent and most short-sighted Orangemen can 
imagine that their condition would be improved 
by that measure. 

The Repeal of the Union, if effected at all, 
must be effected by the Democracy ; and the 
first measure, after establishing a democratical 
native legislature in D4iblin, would be the 
seizure of all church property, and the trans- 
ferring more or less of it to the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood : the second would be the con- 
fiscation of all estates belonging to Absentees, 
accompanied or followed by the resumption of 
all the forfeited lands. 

It is impossible not to see that a large por- 
tion of the Protestants of Ireland consider 
themselves unjustly treated by the British Go- 
vernment ; and very many of them seem to 
look forward to times of tribulation and perse- 
cution, if not martyrdom, for their religion, 
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such as would recal the memory of the earliest 
days of the Church. I hope, nay, fully believe, 
that they are mistaken in these gloomy antici-* 
pations ; but when will come the time that re- 
ligious differences shall jio longer set one class 
of Irish against their brethren, and Ireland 
against the rest of our common country? I trust 
that that glorious ttinie will certainly arrive ; 
but it cannot be conjured up by any legerde- 
mapi of Legislation ; it must follow the gradual 
education and enliglitenment of the People. 

This digression has already been much top 
long; blit, before I entirely quit the subject, 
I must express my deliberate conviction that 
Ireland has very much improved within the 
last few years, altliough not nearly to the 
extent she ought to have done. Such are her 
natural resources and capabilities, and so long 
have they been lying, as it were, fallow, that 
neither the crime-inducing system of agitation, 
nor the ignorance-cherishing genius of Popery, 
has been able to repress them. All Mr. 
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O^Conneirs mis-statements and sophistries 
cannot rail the seal of truth from the Parlia- 
mentary returns, which attest the improving 
state of the country : and in no direction can 
tlie tourist travel, without observing evidence 
of the same fact in the many public works 
completed, or in progress, the greatly extended 
means of internal communication, the confes- 
sedly better administration of justice, thu mani- 
fest improvements on moi^t. large propertied, 
the better clothing and cheaper necessaries of 
the lower orders, and, above all, the increasing 
diffusion of education among the same. 

These, and many other similar signs of im- 
provement, must, I conceive, be admitted by 
any impartial person acquainted with w}iat 
Ireland was and is. But still, I again and 
again repeat, that they are not at all commen- 
surate with her capabilities, nor with what I 
earnestly trust she will attain, whem she shall 
have broken through those trammels to which 
I have above alluded. 
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It was impossible to avoid referring to the 
present state and future prospects of Ireland, 
while speaking of the man with whom her fate 
for weal or woe has been so much linked ; and, 
feeling deeply for thg interests of Ireland, as 
1 am sure does every Englishman, I could not 
help declaring the result of my observations on 
some of the subjects that at present most con- 
cern her welfare. 
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Had Roads — Steg Fort — Its probable destination — Ken- 
mare River and Town — Glengarrifte — Beautj^ of the 
Glen and Bay — Captain White’s Demesne — Nocturnal 
Adventure — Arrival at Bantry. 

But to return to my narrative. The dis- 
tance from Derr inane to Sneem is about eight 
miles ; and there is a road lately made near 
the shores of Kenmarc Bay, by which carriages 
can very;,. easily approach within three or four 
miles of the Liberator’s residence ; nearer than 
that it is not possible for them to go, ex- 
cept by the aid of a great number of men. I 
preferred, however, the old road, which passes 
among the mountains, that I might have 
an opportunity of visiting a very remarkable 
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monument of the olden time, called Steg 
Fort. 

I was prepared by description to encounter 
a bad road ; but its actual roughness and steep * 
ness exceeded my yorst anticipations. Im- 
mediately after crossing the short plain at the 
head of Derrinane^s little creek, I came to a 
rugged mountahi’s side, up which I had to 
climb ^^by a rocky path, so full of stones and 
holes, that my pony, mountaineer as he was, 
experienced no small difficulty in picking his 
way. This continued for some miles, with 
only the alternations of steep ascents and worse 
descents. 

I meanwhile inquired repeatedly and anx- 
iously for Steg Fort ; and, wlierever I was for- 
tunate in meeting with a person that spoke 
English, was sure to receive the readiest 
and most good-humoured, though not always 
the clearest, direction. I was entirely alone, 
in the wildest part of the wildest province in 
Ireland, but felt the fullest assurance that, as 
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a stranger, I had not the slightest chance of ex- 
periencing anything but civility and hospitality. 

The scenery around me was of the most 
savage character, displaying nothing but barren, 
broken rocks : while to^ my right lay a con- 
siderable plain, extending jto the picturesque 
banks of the Kenmare River, which was seen 
basking in sunshine, and dotted with nunierous 
fishing-boats. In this wide expansq^ there 
appeared scarcely a trace of the habitation of 
man, except the two pretty looking mansions 
of Castle Cove and White Strand, on the shore 
of the estuary. 

I must acknowledge that such complete so- 
litude, in a wild but beautiful country, has 
great charms for me. It doubtless is not good 
for man to live always alone, but it surely is 
beneficial occasionally to commune with one's 
own heart and God, in these lonely sanctuaries 
of Nature. Such occasional cominunings give 
give a more elevated tone both to the feelings 
and the intellect; exciting thoughts, senti- 
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meats, aspirations, and, I majr add, resolutions, 
which would have lain for ever dormant in 
cities and the busy haunts of men. Who is 
there that in such situations has not felt, 
though he could not have expressed, those 
breathings of the soul, embodied in such elo- 
quent language by Lord Byron ? 


“ There is a pleasure iti the pathless woods, 

'There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

'There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 

I love not Man the less, but Nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What 1 can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal.” 


But a truce to such reveries, which, how- 
ever harmonizing with the scenery through 
which I this day passed, may not seem so well 
suited to these pages. 

At length I discovered the object of my 
search at the upper end of a lateral valley to 
my left, and at about a mile’s distance from 
the road: therefore, leaving my horse with a 
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cottager, I walked up to it. A model of this 
remarkable antiquity may be seen at the Mu- 
seum of the Royal Society in Dublin; but 
which, having been made some years ago (as 
Dan O^Connell assured me) from Mr. Leslie 
Foster’s description only, is not quite correct. 

The Fort is a perfectly circular building, 
composed of stones very well put together, 
without any mortar. Its interior diameter is 
about ninety feet; and the internal height, of 
the walls, where perfect, nearly twenty feet : 
they are very thick, and considerably higher on 
the outside. There are very evident traces of 
several double flights of steps from the inside 
to the top of the wall : and their form and 
disposition decidedly corroborate Mr. O^Con- 
nell’s opinion, in opposition to Mr. Foster’s 
theory, as to the original destination of this 
building. 

Mr. Foster imagines that it was intended for 
an amphitheatre: but it is not necessary to 
have seen the Coliseum to be convinced by the 
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appearance of these steps that such could not 
have been its use ; they were evidently de- 
signed to enable, defenders to run up and down 
from the rampart, not to afford accommodation 
to spectators. Mr. O^Connell’s conviction is. 
that it was built as a place of refuge, in case of 

any sudden inroad from the pirates, so common 

» 

in former times. ^ For this purpose, both its 

plan and its situation seem very appropriate. 

' # 

It , stands on a gentle eminence, in the bosom 
of a lonely, pastoral valley, about four or five 
miles from the sea, of whicli it commands a 
view. From its position and hcigl:t, it would 
be easily defended, before the invention of gun- 
powder : and, from its size, would contain most 
of the population and cattle of this thinly in- 
habited neighbourhood. 

There is only one low and narrow entrance, 
just sufficient to admit the small Kerry cows to 
crop the short herbage within the verdant area. 
I observed two small cavities excavated in the 
massive w'alls : and I thought I h^ understood 
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from Mr. O'Connell that there are cellars un- 
derneath ; but I could perceive no traces of 
such. 

In these iny antiquarian researches I was 
alone and unassisted : for, though many of the 
natives were staring at me from a distance on 
all sides, none would approach me. . I ex- 
amined this singular structure with great care 
for some time, both internally and externally, 
mounted the still firm Avails, and sent my 
tlioughts into the depth of the remote ages in 
which it was reared. It is Avell calcxilated to 
excite a strong interest, CA'en in so unlearned 
an antiquarian as myself 3 not merely from its 
architectural claims to notice, or its secluded 
yet romantic situation ; but much more from 
the 1115 stery tliat overhangs its origin and des- 
tination, *^and the tale it tells of a considerable 
people of old passed aw'ay unchronicled and 
without their fame. 

Hax ing satisfied my curiosity, I returned to 
my pony; and endeavoured to make the best of 
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my way to Sneem, from which I was three or 
four miles distant. My velocity, however, was 
not commensurate with my desires ; the road 
being one of the very ^orst it has ever been 
my fate to traverse :• and, in addition to its 
steepness and roughness, so interspersed with 
sloughs and ])ogholes, as to be necessarily im- 
passable ill wet weather. Notwithstanding all 
these impediments, I at length arrived safe at 
Srteem ; where I found my baggage, and the 
Kenmare car waiting for me. I lost no time 
in s\rallowdng a mouthful of bread and a dro]) 
of the cratur at a very inferior public house ; 
and immediately started for Kenmare, or, as 
the town is usually here called, Ncddeen. The 
distance w’as fourteen or fifteen Irish miles : 
and, the road being tolerably good, we per- 
formed it in rather more than three hSurs. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
evening; and many of the views which I ob- 
tained of the scenery borderin^l^he Kenmare 
River were characterized by great softness and 
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grandeur. It was, however, evident that, as 
by far the noblest mountains are on the Kerry 
side of the estuary, whoever would see its 
beauties to the greatest advantage must view 
it from the opposite shi)re, or, which perhaps 
would be still better, from a boat on its sur- 
face. 

It was nearly dark when I came upon the 
romantic gorge through which the Blackwater 
pours its rapid stream : and therefore, as I Bad 
many much better opportunities of observing it 
afterwards, I will not allude to the impressions 
the first sight of it excited. A mile or two 
further on, I slightly diverged from the main 
road, to leave a letter of introduction, with 
which I had been favoured, to the principal 
proprietor of this neighbourhood, the Rev. 
Denis ^lahony. Unfortunately for me, he 
was not at home : but, through a friend of his 
at Kenmare, I obtained ample permission to 
angle in the Blackwater, which he preserves 
rather strictly. 
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At Kenraare, I went to a very tolerable inn, 
Jcept by a man named . Sullivan ; but, having 
b^itisfied myself that in the present dry weather 
it would be viseless to attempt fishing, I deter- 
mined not to remain jiere for the present, but 
Uf pay first my intended visit to Glengarriffe 
and Ban try ; gi\dng the western breezes forty- 
eiglit hours to brew a little Mund and rain, 
which ip this climate they can generally do in 
Indf tlie time. 

Accordingly, leaiing every thing hut the feu’ 
necessaries that I could carry in a fishing 
basket, early the next morning, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 7? 1 embarked on board a pony, for 
Glengarriffe, which is about eleven miles from 
Kenmarc. the first five or six miles the 

road is level and good ; but the latti^r half 
passes over so steep and ragged a mountain, 
that, if I had not known the fact of carriages 
crossing it, 1 should certainly have thought it 
quite impossible. This is, however, frequently 
done, and with heavy carriages, too ; but only 
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with die assistance of the peasants, who, du- 
ring the fine season, aro: oh the look-out for 
jobs of this sort^ 

After passyig under a long avenue of over- 
arching trees, vvliidi the intense heat of the 
sun rendered pectdiarly grateful, about two 
miles from tlie town, 1 turned directly to the 
right ; and sooif after crossed the Kemnare 
River, which would afford most excellent an- 
ting, if it were not so much poaclijed. 1 then 
entered the broad Vale, through which flows 
the river Shu : and, in the savage chain of. 
mountains that rose before me, could distin- 
guish, to iny left, the 'wild pass that leads by 
the Priest’s Leap to Hantry ; and to my right, 
the rocky patli, by which 1 was to win my toil- 
some way to Clengarriff’e. I will not enlarge' 
e)n the details of the scenery, which were suffi- 
ciently interesting to me as I leisurely rode 
through them, l)iit would hardlj^ be so in de- 
scription. 

The Vale, which at first had been spacious 
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and cultivated, gradually became, narrower and 
more bleak : until at last I came to the real 
ascent, which is very abrupt and severe. Half 
^way up, I was joined by a vohj^teer guide, 
who<?gave me such information about his own 
and the adjoining mountains as hi# imperfect 
knowledge of English would permit. From 
the summit of the;; pass, he conducted 'me to a 
neighbouring height, which commanded an ex- 

c 

tensive an define view ; comprising on the one 
side the Kerry Mountains, though not under 
thtiir most imposing aspects ; and^on the other, 
the lovely Bay of Bantry, with a part of Glen- 
garrilfe’s woods and shores. 

The descent was long and steep 5 but by no 
means so bad as the ascent. About two or 
tliree miles from the summit commence^ Glen- 
garrilfe’s luxuriant plantations, through which 
I had to ride a considerable distance to an inn, 
most delightfully situated near the sea- shore. 
Being impatient to examine the beauties of 
^ this celebrated place, I ordered a late dinner, 
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and instantly set out on my tour ffi searcK of 
the picturesque^ under the guidance of a very 
siniple, though weli-meaning^ Cicerone. 

The fame ;of Glengarriffe stands very high 
with the few who have visited it ; many of 
whom prefer it to anything that can be seen at 
Killarney^ To this 1 cannot subscribe. The 
scenery is highly romantic^ picturesque, and 
beautiful : but still it does not in my opinion 
by any means equal the harmonious iuvelii\ess 
of Killarney’s Lakes. I thought so,’^hen I 
had Glengarriffe/s glorious scenes before me ; 
and I thought so, still more strongly, on niy 
return to Killarney. 

Glengarrifte Bay is a lateral branch, that 
runs up into the mountains, from the north- 

» 

eastern termination of the noble and spacious 
Bay of Ban try. It is upon its shores that Cap- 
tain White has erected a handsome castle, and 
formed his celebrated grounds. At the head of 
this little Bay, lies the real Glen of GlengJirrilfe, 
in which Lord Bantry has built a small sporting^ 
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lodge. It%Fas to this latter I paid my first 
visit. 

How shall I attempt to describe this Glen ^ 
It is in scenery like this that I^more than ever 
feel my utter incompetence to convey any wor- 

c 

thy idea of its distinctive* character tp the 
reader. I can only describe it as a wide 
spreading and winding vale, inclosed on all 
sides by very lofty but very dissimilar moun- 
tains 3 the summits of which are broken and 
bare, Hht the skirts clothed with an abundance 
of native wood; among which the arbutus is 
frequently seen : while, from the bosom of the 
vale itself, rise several insulated knolls, which 
are also well timbered. If it were possible 
to flood the ugly bogland that intervenes, and 
convert these knolls into fairy islets; at the 
same time carrying the waters through the 
recesses of the valley, to the very foot of the 
mountains — in that case, Killarney would have 
a ‘dangerous rival ; but, as it Is, I think there is / 
jio comparison between the two scenes. 
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i » first strolled along a streamlet’s side, 
through some pretty scapery, to Lord Jlantry’s 
cottage, which looks well on its round green 
hillock, embowered ir; wood ; but it commands 
no view, from having ita front turned the wrong 
way.* I next ascended two or three of the 
above-mentioned islets of the plain, in order to 
obtain the best coup (Vceil of the whole land- 
scape : nor was I disappointed. One consider- 
able branch of 'this spacious Glen extends 
towards the* north, and contains the Deer Park. 
Another much narrower walley runs to the 
south-west, into the very heart of the moun- 
tains ; and, from the distant view I had of it, 
seemed to be distinguished by tke grandest 
features of the entii-e panorama. The cliffs 
and crags which confine it appeared singularly 
bold and romantic : one ii\ particular, called 
the Eagle’s Rock, struck me as especially mag- 
nificent. I felt convinced that this part of the 
Gle# would abundantly reward the troubl0 of 
exploring it : and I was therefore much grieved 
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that its distance, and my limited time, foibade 
my atttepting to reafbit. It is in this direc- 
tion, but about eight or ten miles off, that the 
celebrated mountain, called from its form and 
colour the Sugar Loafy is situated ; from whose 
lofty top there is said to be a most splendid 
prospect. 

Having satiated my eye with the varied fea- 
tures of this superb picture, I returned along 
thfe cliffs, nearer the sea, Which gave me the 
opportunity of admiring the scenery under new 
aspects ; and I reached the inn after a three 
hours’ ramble. I had been greatly pleased, 
with what I had seen ; but, as I wish always 
honestly to record my impressions, I must also 
confess that I had experi^ced some slight dis- 
appointment, after the very extravagant enco- 
miums I had heard lavished on Glengarriffe. 

I know not whether it might unconsciously 
be owing to this partial disappointment, but I 
certainly Jid not feel altogether satisfied with 
many things .about the inn, which I had also 
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heard greatly overpraised. Upon my very 
slightly hinting this vdissatisfaction to the 
waiter, the landlord himself^rovoked a discus-t 
sion, which, however w^ll meant on my part, 
was not received ns I cpuld hjjfe wished. His 
violfent and ill-judged manner did not at all 
mend the matters in dispute. It is so very 
seldom that I have had Reason in Ireland to 
feel, or to express any disapprobation of my 
landlord’s treatment ; and I saw that my fno- 
tives were so totally misunderstood, that I own 
I was considerably annoyed. However, a few 
minutes’ ride along Glengarriffe’s shores on 
such a lovely evening as that #hich lighted me 
on my wa^ to Bantry, would, I trust, obli- 
terate all traces of much more serious annoy- 
ances than an indifferent dinner, an impudent 
host, and exorbitant charges. 

A short mile from the inn stands Captain 
White’s Castle. It is a handsome building 3 
buf is still more remarkable fop*the romantic 
beauty of the grounds by which it is*sur- 
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rounded, and the captivating views it com- 
mands of Glengarriffe and Bantry Bays. This 
demesne is formed upon the sides of a verdant 
hill, which slopes gently down to the sea- 
shore. It is. gnriched with luxuriant wood, 
amid which openings, and walks, ‘and glades, 
and flower gardens, have been planned with 
much judgment, ahd are preserved with more 
care thj^n is always conspicuous in an Irish 
shew place. 

But the part of the landscape to which the 
eye ever*reverts with the greatest pleasure is 
the Bay, with the noble assemblage of rocks 
and mountain^hat enclose it. This northern 
coast of Bantry Bay is peculiarly magnificent. 
The mountains are very steep, very lofty, and 
very rugged. Their outline is most pictu- 
resquely broken, their forms endlessly diver- 
sified, and their several ranges thrown together 
in most harmonious irregiilarity. . 

The rocks which immediately environ the 
Bay* of Glengarriffe descend in g^eral pipe- 
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cipitously into the sea ; from out whose azure 
♦ 

waters rise several islands, the principal of 
which is crowned by a fort, now fast going to 

decay. To the left, this lovely sheet of water 

• 

opens into the parent Baj;^ of Bantry ; and, to 

the right, is close<f by the glen and woods 

through which I had strolled in the morning. 

■$ 

If from these elements of ^eauty*the reader 
cannot picture to himself a scene of surpassing 
loveliness, the fault must be mine ; for, und^r 
Nature’s plastic hand, they combine to adorn 
one of the most picturesque spots that can be 
seen in our islands — second only to the match- 
less wonders of Killarney. 

If any one doubt the truth of a remark I before 
made, respecting the difficulty — I would say 
impossibility — of conveying by words a definite 
idea of the individual features of a complicated 
landscape, I would only request jiim to seat 
himself for a summer’s morn upon any of the 
heights that command the Bay, and Vale of 
GlengarriiSe, to drink in the ygrious principles 
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of grandeur and loveliness with which these 

« 

scenes abound ; and then, while his soul was 
yet glowing with those characters of beauty, 
to attempt to transfer them to the written page, 
and impress upon another’s mind a distinct 
conception of the picture Which had so charmed . 
his own. Would anything but a vague though 
pleasing ifhage ot a magnificent association of 
rock, and wood, and vale, and mountain, be the 
result f 

I should strenuously advise the tourist, who 
has leisure, to remain a few days at Glengar- 
riffe, and make himself familiarwith its romantic 
scenery, which, I am conscious, 1 viewed much 
too cursorily. In addition to the main features, 
to which 1 have alluded, he will find many 
charming details in the immediate environs, 
many most interesting excursions at greater or 
lesser distances, that will amply gratify his lov^^ 
of the picturesque ; while, if he be m angler, 
he may enjoy some amusement in the Lakes of 
Mount Caha, ou the one side, or of fncbigula, 
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on the other ; the former of M^hich are said to 
contain an abundance of brown trout, the latter 
some of the largest pike in Ireland. 

I lingered long on the hill-side, by Captain 
White’s Castle, to gaze upon the splendUpano- 
r^ia of sea and mountain which the sun, then 
fast sinking in unclouded radiance towards his 
ocean-bed, invested with ildditional charms ; 
clothing the Bay’s winding shores in a panoply 
of golden light, while he cast a deeper and 
a darker horror over the precipices and gorges 
of the mountains. I could not tear myself 
away from .the scene, which changed momently 
under my gaze, and which, each change seemed 
to render still lovelier. Gradually the richliues 
of sunset melted into a chaster and more sober 
light, insensibly blending with the empyreal 
azure. The gigantic masses of the mountain 
ranges were projected across the clear 4<ieavens 
with taller height and more defined outline; 
until, at length, the young moop, vrith her 
choral train of attendant stars, modestly entered ^ 
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the deserted sjky^. and s|[etttly assumed^ her 
gentle empire. 

Beneath her mild light I pursued my way to 
Baiitry, which Avas distant about seven or eight 
miles The road was good, though passing 

t 

through a wild country, anti, therefore, I ca#d 
little for the absence of the sun, except that 
1 was thereby pi^evented from admiring the 
beauties of Bantiy Bay. 

I, 

About two or three miles, hoAvever, before 
reaching the town, 1 was near meeting with 
something like an adventure. It had been 
market-day at Bantry, and numbers Avere re- 
turning hoipe -more or less under the influence 
« 

of AAdiisky. I had encountered many parties 
giving Aent to their joyous good-fellowship ia 
songs and shouts, and met with nothing but 
the greatest civdlity ; AAdien suddenly, as I was 
passin^p a dark avenue, I distinguish^ squM? • 
not quite so good-tempered ds usual 
me, and, ini an instant afterwarf^J^eidd a 
com^ galloping violently tot^Ws qaey with > ^ 
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man in it vocifetat^ iteti thousand^ murders. 
It beipg quite darkj I* stopped short in front of 
a cottage that was close by to let him pass ; but, 
unfortunately, the carman also turned sharp 
into t^je same to urt where I was, and ^ilmost 
*upset me. 

Hairing luckily escaped immersion in the soft 
heap, which an Irish cotter aWays puts byway 
of ornament before Ms cabin, 1 asked the man 
what was the matter that Jie galloped down t}ie 
road at such a rate. 

‘^‘The niatter'^ is i the matter, your Honour? 
— Ocb, sure be had like to have been mur- 
thered entirely, by some bad boys up the road 
there, who were lighting together, and had kilt 
him with stones^’ — and he kindly promised 
me the same fate, if I persisted in going on 

my way. 

»»!■ 

. however, been too long in Ireland, to 

havd“ amy such fears for myself, provided they 
th^t a stranger ; I accordingly 

pursued my roA#yery quietly, and soon came 
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to the Spot, where some twenty or thirty 
fellows were quarrelling and fighting, more 
with words than with blows. There were 
three or four mounted on horseback, who 
seemed to he the most respectable jof the 
party : and, wishing at once to invest myself 
with the safeguard that, in Ireland, always 
attaches to the c4iaracter o^ a stranger — ()for 
which I knew 1 had but^to open my mouth,) 
I ;it once rode up tp one of them, and good- 
humouredly asked him what all the noise was 
about. 

At the foreign tones ^f my voice, Irish 
curiosity neutralized Irish pugnacity, and they 
all crowded round me, and answered, it was 
only two or three of the boys that had had 
a quarrel among themselves ; but that it wAs 
nothing at all, at all.’’ 

I recommended them to be friends, and to* 
go home ; ‘ and then told them the murderous 
account that the man 1 had jus| left had given 


me. 
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^‘Oh! the big liar ! ” ttiey all exclaimed; 

the thief of the world ! Your Honour may 
be sure that there *s no danger for you, nor 
for any one else, from us, your Honour. 4t ’s 
we that ’ll go back, our own selves, with you, 
to the town, and* see that you do n’t •meet 
with' any harm at all — that we shall, and 
^willingly too.” 

And several of thenitactually turned, ant^ for 
some time persisted in their determination to 
accompany me back into Bantry. J thanked 
them most warmly for their kind-hearted offer, 
but assured them I had known Irishmen t|^o 
long and too well ever to fear trusting myself 
as a stranger among them anywhere. 

This seemed to please them excessively : 
they regularly cheered- on parting; aud 
the excitement produced by this little scene 
entirely put an end to the fight. 



CHAPTER Vlf. 

Bantry Bay and Towil — -The Priest’s Leap; — Fishing in 
Lgugh Brinn — Blackwator River — Kenmare Town — 
Return, to KiJlarney — BeauLj ofthe Road. :::v 


* At Bantry, 1 was comfortably lodged at a 
tolerable inn, kept by one Mr. Godson. The 
iifxt day was Sunday; but, as the church service 
rarely commences in Ireland before twelve 
o’clock, I did not think I should be the worse 
prepared for the duties of the day by previous 
cpntemplation of some of my Maker^s most 
glorious works. Accordingly, after an early 
breakfast, I sallied forth, and strolled along the 
shore towards some heights, that promised to 
alford the jnost favourable view of the neigh- 
bouring scenery. 
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Almost immediately beyond the town, I 
passed under the Hanging Lawn, on which 
stands Bantry House. It is well situated, and 
appears to be a good family mansion ; but, 

being built of common slaje stone, and its sides 

» * ^ 
being weather-slated, its external aspect is 

gloomy. It is surrounded by well-timbered 

grounds, and air upland park, on whose green 

herbage numerous deer were seen feeding. 

A little further/ I came to an old abbey, half 
hidden in aged trees, at the foot of a gentle 
hill, from whose sumr^it it seemed evident I 
must command an extensive prospect. Nor 
Aras I disappointed ; for Bantry Bay, in all its 
length and breadth, its blue waters, and its 
many islands, its smiling ^ores and its en- 
circling girdle of stern mountains, lay before 
me. And a splendid panorama it was, de- 
taining me in musing delight until the hour 
,for church. 

^ Ve^ little of GlengarrifFe, or of taptain 
White's demesne, is seen from this point : but 
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^hind them rises a long chain of the Esk 
Mountains, upon whose rocky sides I could 
distinctly mark the winding track by which I 
was to win iny toilsome way, through the pass 
called the Priest’s.Eeap/’ toKenmare. And, 
extending from the Esk range westwards, ap- 
peared ill all th|ir untamed majesty b^ore me 
the endless congeries of wild mountains, which 
hold ^Glengarriffe within their rocky fastnesses, 
‘and form the northern barrier of Bantry Bay. 
There stood the quartzdse Sugarloaf, but di- 
vested of his cone-lik^ appearance; and there 
also rose the celebrated Hungry Mountain, 
<lown whose blanched precipices AdrigoFs 
Cataract of a thousand feet is said to roll its 
silvery stream : owing to the driness of the wea- 
ther, however, I could not distinguish any trace 
of it, even with a good glass.. 

Near the western extremity of this ran^ lie 
the island and small town 6f B^erhaven, from 
which 'Lord Bantry ’s eldest son takes his title. 

. tf- f 

it possesses some curiosities in its neighbour- 
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hood^ which an intelligent and hospitable gentle- 
man, who resides there, would have persuaded 
me to visit had my time permitted. There 
are, near Beerhaven, ve^ considerable copper- 
work^, rented by an English company; who 
send great quantities of ore to be smelted at 
Swan||a. 

Almost all the mountains witflin my ken 
were remarkably arid and rocky : and, while 
gazing on their serrated ridges and bare gr^y 
sides, I was forcibly Itnpressed with a resem- 
blance that had before struck me between the 
Kerry Coast and the north-western shores of 
Italy, But it was no time to call up dreams of 

fair and far Italy. The numerous white-sailed 

' * • 

boats,, seen stretching across from every point 

of the Bay towards the town of Bantry* 

warned me that it was the hour of prayer : and 

I hastened to pay my public homage to Him 
* 

that had made these scenes so passing lovely, 
with a heart, I humbly trust, not •altogether 
unattuned to so solemn a duty. 
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The Church is uew, and very neat dh the 
outside 5 but the interior is much too narrow. 
The congregation was large^ and very re- 
spectable. The clergyman gave a pious and 
feeling discourse on behalf of the Infant School, 
wliich he represented as in great danger of being 
closed, from a deficiency in the triflm|pr funds 
required for its support. The whole expenses 
amounted only to five pounds, of which three 
individuals, he said, subscribed three pounds ; 
leaving but forty shillings to be made up by the 
parish at large. It ma not reflect any credit 
in my eyes the numerous assembly before 
me, that there should be any difficulty in 

raising so small a sum : and, grieved indeed 

♦ 

should I be to think that, for the want of it, 
these little innocents should be again exposed 
to the contamination of evil example and sab- 
bath-breaking, which the preacher so affectingly 
described, and of which I saw but too much, 
even during my short stay. 

I^just cast a look at the principal streets of 
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the town, which are rather neater than usual in 
ihe provinces ; and where I was glad to observe 
new and still neater houses in progress: and 
then walked down to the little Port, in which, 
to my great surprise, there was but one brig, 
besidefijn small craft. This instance of com- 
merciail inactivity i» so noble a harbour, con- 
nected with so populous a district, astonished 
while it pained me : but, as I could obtain no 
satisfactory solution of its cauRe, I must leave* 
the fact as I found it. 

It had been my intention to return to Ken- 
m^re immediately after the service ; but I was 
detained by an* interesting and useful con- 
versation upon the state of the poor in Ireland, 
and the measures best adapted to their main - 
tenance and melioration : upon which important 
points my companions, though extremely well 
acquainted with the subject, were by no means 

agreed; thereby giving me the better oppor- 

. . - * 

tunity gf eliciting truth and information. In 

consequence of this delay, it was four o’clock 
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before I Itarted. T^e distance was called 
thirteen miles ; which they told me I ought tS 
accomplish in three hours* It took me, how- 
ever, above five hours, with my very indifferent 
steed : and I was even then thankful to reach 
Kenmare in safety. 

The first part of my journey lay along the 
same road that I had traversed in coming from 
(ilengarriffe : but, as it* was then dark, the 
<)eauties of th# country w^ere comparatively 
new to me. About five or six miles from 
Bantry I passed a Catholic chapel, singularly 
situated beneath an overhanging rock : and, 
almost immediately after, crpssing a small 
bridge, turned to the right up the secluded 
Glen that leads to the Priest's Leap ; a moun- 
tain-pass, thatj» has its name from some foolish 
legend of a priest, pursued by the devil, having 
sprung from it across Bantry Bay. 

From the little bridge to the top of the Pass 
is about three miles, of the very worst roarf 1 
ever heard called by that name. In some parts. 
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it consists of nothing bjit the bare i#ugh rock, 
^ith huge loose stones strewed over it : in 
others, it is a complete slough, which is tot'^ly 
impassable, even for mountain ponies, in any 
but very dry weather ; carriages of course never 
attempting it. The ascent is also^very st^ep ; 
and the whole way is bordered with precipices, 
down which a facilis descensus"' would be 
infinitely more easy tha^ agreeable. The^ Vale 
itself^ seen far below, wears a wild and almost* 
Alpine appearance; and is not without its 
charms, though f a rude and savage character. 

It was quite a Claude Lorraine’s evening ; 
and the view from the summit was both exten- 
sive and interesting. Wliile admiring it, I was^ 
joined l?y a good-humoured and intelligent 
cattle-dealer ; who continued with me till we 
got far into the plain, and amused me by lus 
humorous accounts of the^ country, the people, 
and his own adventures. 1 was glad to find' 
the descent' on this side much easier than the 
ascent had been; and, having safely accom- 
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plished il|^I came upon the same road 4 had 
passed the day before in goings to GlengarrijfFe^ 
and pushed along my stumbling hack as fast ab 
1 dared. I have seldom been morie delighted, 
than when, with hungry stomachy and aqhing 
but ,sound limbs, I jumped, off his back, before 
Mr. Sullivan^s door. 

My impression of these ’two road t to Glen- 
garriffc and Bantry is^that they arc^^ certainly 
•fine raountain-j)asses of the second rankf > but 

• _ ' ' V 

the rocks are not sujflficiently bold to 'render 
them greatly imposing, or at ail sublime. 

The geological formation of this district 
consists almost exclusively of varieties of slate 
'and quartz : but, in the vale near the town of 
Kenmare, is a singular and narrow beef of lime 
stone, which is conveyeeLto great distances, 
for the purpose of manure. 

My chief object in stojxping at Kenmare 
was to have a day or two!p angeling in the* 
Blackwafer ; of whose fame for both sea-trout 
ind salmon I ha^ heard *niuch. The fine dry * 
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weather, however, which we had ^ experienced 
for some time, forbade any expectation of 
sport : and the splendid sunset I had witnessed 
from Esk Mountain seemed to foretel a long 
continuanoe of the same. But such is the 
fickleness of this climate, that when I rose the 
next morning, the weather had totally changed ; 
and a drizzling rain had already commenced. I 
consequently lost no time in calling to my coun- 
cils a fisherman of the name of Pat Donovan, 
who had been previously recommended to me. 

Donovan assured me that the Blackwater 
itself was much too low to afford the slightest 
chance of success 5 and he therefore persuaded 
me to try the small lake, from which the river 
issues. It is called Lough Brinn ; and is 
situated in the mountains, about eleven or 
twelve miles from Kenmare. The first half of 
the road passes along the shores of Kenmare 
Bay ; but, the latter part being very rough and 
boggy, it took us more than thr^ hours to 
reach it in a car. 


VOE. II. 


I 
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Ijough Brinn is about a mile and a half in 
circumference, and lies at the foot of a semi- 
circular range of mountains, whose lofty pre- 
cipices give an imposing air of grandeur to its 
scenery. Few or no salmon are ever able to 
ascend quite up to it : but it is full of w’hite 
trout, which w’ill insure sport on any tolerable 
day. Unluclvily for me, during the two or 
three hours that 1 remained tlicre, not a breeze 
stirred the lake ; v/hile a dull, heavy, silent 
rain ceaselessly poured upon us, and soon 
drenched us all to tlie skin. Added to this, our 
miserable boat let in the water faster tlian we 
could bail it out : so that, w ith all my perse- 
verance and love of lishing, 1 was forced to 
exclaim, “ Hie heart, mistrusting, asks if this 
be joy.’" By the merest chance, I caught a 
single white trout, of about one pound and a 
quarter ; besides a few^ small gubhahmvns. 

The only sport w^e had w^as supplied by my 
new friend, Mr. Pat Donovan p wdio endea- 
voured to show off his wit at the expense of 
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the young mountaineer, who officiated as our 
boatman. This youth was an Sullivan, of 
course, for they are all 0‘Sullivan’s in these 
parts, and appeared to have seldom left his 
native glen, or seen arp’^ strangers, except the 
few whom the loVe of angling might occa- 
sionally have brought to his L/ake. He was, 
therefore, a capital butt for Donovan ; who 
racked his invention for incredibilities where- 
with to cram him ; and certainly succeeded in 
his evident aim to amuse me. 

1 soon discovered that Pat Donovan was 
really a clever man ; and, very perceptibly, not 
less so in his own estimation. I have indeed 
seldom met with one gifted with a more over- 
weening idea of himself. He is by profession 
a smith, but by disposition a gentleman, and by 
inclinat jon a ffsherman, and throws a line not 
much amiss ; besides which, he has a very 
good natural or acquired kno “ledge of the 
habits and haunts of fish, and of <he practical 
maxims of angling. He is also a performer on 
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the violin and the bugle; which, joined to his 
lively convivial disposition, has naturally led 
him into dissipated company and habits of 
drinking. I rather think that, during the few 
days we were -together, he began to suspect 
there might be others in the wide world who 
knew as much about angling, both practically 
and scientifically, as himself. But infinitely 
more gratified should I be, to think that I had 
ec|rally succeeded in convincing him of the folly 
and sin of drunkenness. 1 tried to dissuade him 
from it : and at least thought I partly succeeded. 

What with our want of sport, the wet from 
above and from below, as well as a eold three 
hours' drive home, we returned that evening 
greatly disheartened. However, a good dinner, 
a good fire, and a good glass of punch, much 
recruited our spirits : and we began to augur 
well for the morrow, from the continued splash 
of heavy rain. 

We were accordingly in good time at the 

■A- ^ 

Blackwater Bridge; although it still railed 
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hard. The water was too foul when we first 
arrived ; but it cleared rapidly, and towards 
the afternoon was in excellent order. We 
commenced about a piile above the bridge, at 
some pools which are ahevays stocked with fish, 
but require a breeze and a flood to induce the 
salmon to rise. We fished about two miles up 
from this point, and back again. We had 
some very good sport with the trc«t, both 
white and brown ; of which we rose gfeat 
numbers, and altogether basketed twenty nine 
fish, weighing exactly thirty-two pounds. But, 
to our great surprise, we did not kill a single 
salmon ; and it was doubtful whetlier we even 
moved one. We could not account for this; 
as there was no doubt that there were plenty of 
them in the river ; and the latter part of the 
day was sufficiently fayourable. 

I hooked one fish, which, from the curl he 
made on taking the fly, the strength he dis- 
played, and the rapidity with which he ran me 
a hundred yards down the river, through pools 
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and currents, we were all convinced was a 
fresh peel or young salmon. When, however, 
I at length brought him to, we vrere infinitely 
astonished at finding him to be only a white 
trout, of about three pounds weight. Donovan 
gaffed him for me : but, in raising the fish up 
the bank, his foot slipped, and he let the poor 
brute drop oft* the gaff into the water. My 
charactw f()r good temper rose highly with my 
attendants, because I did not throw my rod 
into the river, or commit any other outrageous 
extravagance on the occasion ; like some gentle- 
men whom they had been in the habit of ac- 
companying. 

I think I never lost more fish than I did this 
day. By fiir the greater number fell to my 
share : but DonoA'an had the luck to kill the 
tAvo largest fish ; one, a white trout, of above 
four pounds, and the other, a magnificent 
brown trout, of three pounds and a half. I 
also killed a broAvn trout, of rather more than 
two pounds and a half, and a Avliite trout of 
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nearly three pounds in weight. 1 was surprised 
to find how difficult it is to distinguish sea- 
trout that have been long in the fresh water. 
We caught several this day, which had so 
completely the colour and spots of brown or 
river trout, that I should unhesitatingly have 
pronounced them to be such, had not the 
judges unanimously decided that tliey were 
sea or white trout, which had been a ^ength of 
lime in the river. We had altogether a hand- 
some basket of fish to show on our return : but 
had anticipated even greater sport, particularly 
with the salmon. 

It was at any rate enough to induce me to 
remain another day, when 1 was led to expect 
tliat the river w ould be in still better order. It 
fell, however, so rapidly during the night, that, 
upon arriving early the next morning on its 
banks, we found it already too low for our 
sport. The day besides was too bright, and 
the breeze too moderate. Still* there were 
hours when both clouds and wind sufficiently 
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favoured us : and therefore the little sport that 
we had only served to convince me, for the 
hundredth time, what an uncertain and capri- 
cious amusement the angler’s is, even in the 
best stocked streams.,, We only killed three 
trout the whole day, which weighed five pounds. 
The sole and selfish satisfaction we had was to 
learn that, although eight or ten fishermen 
were out the same day, they none of them had 
better success. 

The lower part of the river proving so uii' 
propitious, we walked up to a chain of stagnant 
and deep pools, situated in a boggy plain, about 
a mile below Lough Brinii. This is the highest 
point to which the salmon ascend j but the sea- 
trout, as I have before said, mount quite into 
the lake. These pools are narrow, and over- 
grown with water-lilies, so dangerous to the 
angler. They are at all times full of fine fish, 
which do not, howevef, always rise freely. I 
rose several large trout, but only killed one, 
which weighed rather more than three pounds. 
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We dined in a picturesque spot, adjoining 
these pools, surrounded by an amphitheatre 
of rocks and mountains, above all which peered 
the highest point of the Reeks. Having re- 
quested a neighbouring farmer to send us a 
few boiled potatoes; he, very kindly, himself 
brought us a tub full of most excellent ones, 
capitally cooked, and in quantity enough for 
' a regiment : he also produced a bottle of new 
milk ; for all which the good-natured map 
could not be persuaded to accept a trifle by 
way of remuneration. He seemed to think 
himself amply repaid by being allowed to 
partake of our provisions and whisky, and, 
still more, to talk with the foreign gentleman, 
and, to sec his wonderful Inventions. 

I have before recommended the tourist- 
sportsman never to be without some good 
tobacco on his expeditions. I would also 
most strongly advise him always to have some 

A- 

ingenious invention or other, that the natives 
are not likely to have before seen. 1 had 

1 5 
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with roe, on this occasion, the patent Pro- 
inetheans, (for lighting cigars, &c.,) which 
ofteA caused great wonderment and amuse- 
ment. Let me also recommend the stranger 
to take the first opportunity of mentioning 
his name and place of Abode ; for, however 
little these things can any way concern them, 
the mountaineers, who seldom stir far from 
home, like, above all things, to be able to 
t,ell their gaping families at night that they 
liave been with such a gentleman, who came 
from such and such a place, and showed them 
such wonderful things ! To this my advice 
it must be unnecessaiy to add the advantage 
of showing good humour and affability to those 
with whom you may come in contact ; because, 
not only on a wild lour, but on all occasions, 
these qualities are as befitting and valuable as 
t hey are easily practised. Nothing costs less, 
and nothing passes for more. 

After our amusing dinner we walked straight 
ilown the river, to see the picturesque scenery 
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at its mouth. The whole course of the Black- 
water^ from Lough Brinn to Kenmare Bay, is 
about five or six miles. It mostly passes 
through a rather fiat aiitl open plain, and con- 
tains a great number of deep pools, very 
favourable for ’fishilig when there is a strong 
breeze. It is very strictly preserved by the 
sole owner, the Rev. D. Mahoiiy, of Droinore. 
This gentleman has a fishery at the river 
mouth, where great quantities of salmon are 
taken with nets ; but, as there is no weir to 
prevent their running up, a plentiful supply 
is insured after every flood. 

The latter part of the Blackwater’s course 
is very romantic : the stream, which flows 
through a tame plain, here enters a fine, rocky 
defile, and pours its waters into the estuary, 
between narrow and very steep walls of rock, 
overhung with luxuriant foliage. Exactly at 
the narrowest and most picturesque point, a 
lofty arch has been thrown across,, which, in 
some measure, recals the recollection of the 
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Devil’s Bridge, near Aberystwith. Immedi- 
ately beneath it, is a famous salmon-leap, 
down which the foaming waters rush into 
the still, dark pool below, and at once are 

hushed into silence. It is a grand gorge, and 

< 

a striking scene, whether • viewed from above 
or from beneath. 

After examining it, I returned to Kenmare, 
along the well remembered shore of its beau- 
tiful Bay, enjoying the picturesque combina- 
tions of mountain and wood, of rock and sea, 
which this drive displays. The evening was 
most lovely, and told me, in characters of 
rosy and vermilion light, that 1 must not 
throw away any of the few repiaining fine 
days of the season, but hasten to complete 
*uiy survey of udiat I yet wished to see in 
Ireland. 

The morning’s sky did not bely the advice 
of the preceding day ; but, robed in cloudless 
radiance, seemed smilingly to whisper, How 
beautiful would look Killarney’s Lakes in such 
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weather as I can promise you for this day at 
least ! *' I accordingly settled with my late 
attendants, from all of whom I received more 
than the usual expressions of gratitude and 
good wishes, and started in a car, by the new 
road, to Killarney.* 

But, by the w^ay, whilst we are rattling 
through the streets of Kenmare, I may take 
this opportunity, the last I shall have,^ of giv- 
ing a hasty description of the town itself. , It 
is situated in a low, fertile valley, at the 
very head of the long estuary which bears its 
name, but does not appear to enrich it with 
much commerce or trade. It is of no great 
size; but what streets there are, are broad, 
and the houses tolerably well-built. To my 
no imall astonishment, I learned that I^rd 
Kenmare docs not possess a single acre in 
the place, which belongs entirely to the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, whose resident agent, 
Mr. Hickson, has a good-looking* house, out- 
side the town. 
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For the first four or five miles after leaving 
Kenmare, the ascent is regular, but not very 
steep ; and the scenery, though never extra- 
ordinarily grand, becomes gradually more inter- 
esting and wilder. At the very top of the 
ascent a wall of rock seemed to bar our further 
progress. Through this an opening has been 
hewn ; upon emerging through which I was 
(juitc taken by surprise, at the very glorious 
prpspect that at once broke upon me. In 
truth, completely as I thought I had seen the 
environs of Killariiey, and prepared as I was 
for the vaunted beauties of this road, I was 
obliged to confess that I had not previously 
formed any adequate conception of the extreme 
loveliness of the whole drive from this point 
to the town, 

lliis is the only approach to Killarney at all 
worthy of its picturesque scenery ; so much 
so, that I should strongly recommend any 
tourists, who really wish to see it to advan- 
tage, to visit Glengarriffe first, and then cross 
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to Killarney, by this new road from Kenmare. 
If they have but fine weather for the drive, 
none at least who have any soul for Nature’s 
loveliest scenes will at all regret the little 
(kitour they may have to mjike. 

The day that 1 passed was splendid. The 
aerial tints had a transparency and brilliancy 
rarely witnessed in our climate; and the moun- 
tains not only wore no cloud upon their lofty 
brows, but seemed to stand forth in bold relief 
from the dark blue sky, with a clearness of 
chiselled outline, that increased their apparent 
height and proximity. There they stood, the 
Everlasting Hills, in magnificently stern 
array,” before mei the noblest monuments 
of their Maker’s Omnipotence and Eternity, 
which this portion of His works, with which 
we are more immediately connected, exhibits. 

Soon after, the Upper Lake gradually deve- 
loped itself in all its beauty; and anon, the 
dells, and glens, and woods of D«rricunnihy, 
with the amphitheatre of broken rocks that 
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encircle them, burst upon my view. Within 
these romantic glades lies a celebrated water- 
fall, which I thought it would be worth while 

to visit, as it was likely to be in high beauty 

• 

after the late rains. There was indeed a con- 
siderably greater body of \ifater than the usual 
summer average; but it would require much 
more to constitute it a fine cascade. 

The stream tumbles over an inclined mass 
of rocks, without ever making any grand fall. 
It is enveloped in thickest shade of overarch- 
ing arbutus, and ash, and oak, which conspire 
to form a sw^eet sylvan scene ; but, as a water- 
fall, I think it decidedly inferior to either of 
its rivals, Turk or O^Sullkian’s. About half a 
mile below it is a neat, unpretending cottage, 
belonging to . Mr. Hyde, where parties are 
allowed to dine : it stands at a short distance 
above the Upper Lake, from which it is easily 
approached. 

Rejoining my car, I drove leisurely along 
the shores of this superb sheet of water; 
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passed through the Tunnel, and beneath the 
noble Turk Mountain ; and cast my eyes over 
the familiar features of the Middle and Lower 
Lakes, which, as they severally came in sight, 
spoke to my heart with J:he charm of recol- 
lected music. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

A ftoconrl Glance at t)jo Lakes of Killarnciy — I.ast Day’s 
Angling — Attempted Apology for Fly-fishing — P'eelings 
(jn leaving Killarney. 

Upon ari iving at Killarney, I of course went 
to iny former quarters at Hegarty’s ; and was 
much gratified by the apparent delight with 
which my return was hailed by the former 
companions of iny sport. James Doherty, in 
particular, declared that the sight of me had 
added ten years to his life ; and I believe he 
felt it, at least for the monVent. 

The Irish feel much more rapidly, and ex- 
press their feelings much more energetically, 
than our^ Saxon phlegm will allow us to do ; 
resembling, in both respects, the vivacious 
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inhabitants of ^‘the Sunny-South^'^ rather than 
our hyperborean constitutions. It is a neces- 
sary consequence that their impressions should 
not be equally durable : but I do not for this 
reason think it at all just^ to accuse them of 
insincerity. It would perhaps be more difficult 
to defend them from the charge of fickleness. 
The creatures of impulse, the strong feeling 
of tO‘day may drive out the sentiment^ that 
appeared to occupy their whole heart y enter-* 
days but it does not by any means follow 
that therefore it was less sincerely felt at the 
time. 

Being anxious to take one farewell glance 
at all my fiivourite haunts, I was early the 
next day on the Lake, with my usual crew. 

I had expected to find the \\'oods dressed in 
the rich livery of Autumn ; for, even before 
my departure, they had begun perceptibly to 
change colour. It seemed, however, that the 
late showers had freshened their tints ; for, 
with the exception of a few beech here and 
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there^ the foliage f appeared almost as vei’dant 
as ever. My day’s excursion was of the 
most delightful description. I felt, upon thus 
revisiting this encha/iting spot, as if I had 

never thoroughly ei?joyed its delicious scenery 

« 

until now. Far from tiring by repetition, it 
pleased me more and more until my depar- 
ture, wliich I consider a proof — as far, at 
leash, as my taste goes — of its real and 
’intrinsic perfection. 

We of course took our rods with us ; and, 
there being a good breeze, with clouds, ex- 
pected capital sport : the Lake, too, was D:mch 
higher than I had ever seen it, and rather dis- 
coloured. We tried a number of new salmon 
Courses, round Cow, Crow, and Rough Islands, 
&c., without any success, until, at lengthy we 
came to my favourite spots round Innisfallen. 
Here the fish first began to show themselves : 
we had several rises, but they did not all take 
well. Doherty killed one, which weighed above 
eight pounds, and I killed two, of six pounds 
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and four pounds respectively. As each was 
gaffed, and raised into the boat, an lo P»an of 
triumph rose from lake to sky, that startled 
the echoes of Eagle’s Ne,st. 

I had to-day a volunteer* in the boat, of the 
name of Barrett : the same that is humour- 
ously described as a fisherman and ladies’ 
shoemaker, in Croftoii Croker’s Legends. It 
seems that he had heard of my piscatorial 
prowess from very partial chroniclers ; and ' 
was anxious both to see me angle, and to 
have some confabulation with me. I was happy 
to accommodate him in both his wishes, and 
found him an intelligent, amusing, and civil 
fellow. He has, besides, a good voice, and 
soiuiB notion of singing ; and, as we had an- 
other vocalist in the boat^ we often beguiled 
the intervals between fishing with an Irish 
song. 

The next day I devoted to bringing up a 
long arrear of letters and journal ; but found 
time to enjoy the lovely hues of evening, from 
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a much- loved station of mine, near some 
Scotch firs, a short half mile from the town, 
on the Cloghereen road. This is the best 
and almost the only point near Killarney, 
from which a favourable roup iVanl of the 
lake can be obtained. And I should certainly 
conduct the stranger first to it for a general 
view of tlie scenery, instead of to the Western 
DeiTACsne, which is more distant, and does 
* not by Jiny means command so fine a pro- 
spect. 

I had half determined to linive Killarney on 
the following Monday, but was easily per- 
suaded to take one more fiirew ell cast on its 
waters. The day was cloud} and windy ; and 
our sport, in one respect, extraordinary : I 
never saw so iminy salmon rise at the fly, 
and so few hooked. We rose above twenty 
fish, and yet only killed a single salmon each. 
Doherty’s weighed but four pounds ; mine 
between seven and eight pounds. I also hooked 
another, but so close to the boat that I coitld 
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not sufficiently tighten my line in time, and 
he escaped. Froin the immense ciiyl that two 
of them made in the water, they must have 
been very large fish : but in general they came 
up moping (as Dolierty expressed it,) at the 
fly, without even opening their mouths to 
take it. 

But, besides and infinitely more than all 
the sport, I was extremely gratified by this 
two days’ survey of the exquisite scenery of 
these Lakes, after my temporary absenc(\ I 
certainly think that I appreciated it more 
highly than at first, which might partly, per- 
haps, be attributable to causes independent of 
its own intrinsic loveliness. I deeply felt its 
picturesque beautie s ; but, in addition to these 
claims to my admiration, I had for three 
weeks enjoyed so many and such varied plea- 
sures upon these romantic shores, that the 
sweet associations of memory added their 
mysterious enchantment to the natural charms 
of the place. 
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It is, indeed, a lovely spot ! but 
not, I am very sure, be appreciated as it 
deserves in the short time that too many 
devote to it. The sight-seeing tourist may 

• f " 

gallop through it in two or three days; but 
the real lover of Nature will linger as long as 
his otlier engagements permit. I had remained 
much longer than any visiter of the year; so 
as to the considered both by myself and others 
ks almost a denizen of the place : but I now 
felt that I could delay no longer. I therefore, 
for the last time, cast my eyes over Killarney^s 
lovely expanse of waters, its enchanting islets, 
its majestic mountains : and, beneath the mild 
radiance of the rising moon, glided across the 
placid waters of Ross Bay to our moofings 
beneath its aged Gastle. We there Bung our 
last' songs, and, for the last time, evoked 
poor Paddy Blake’s Echo. We all enjoyed the 
hour and scene so much, that some of the 
crew enthusiastically proposed to row baqk to 
Innisfallen and enjoy it over again. 
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"If it be truly said, that no one ever looked 
upon even a hateful object, with the certainty 
that it was for the last time, without a feeling 
of regret, what might well be my emotions 
on giving a last look at^a scene of matchless 
beauty, where I had* spent so many and such 
happy hours ! 

I much fear that some of my readers, in 
perusing these sketches, will think that^I have 
devoted too much of my time and thoughts 
in this little tour to fly-fishing. 

Gentle Reader, I must plead guilty to a 
passionate attachment to this sporty hut, as 
I shall not have occasion to trespass on your 
patience with any further such descriptions, 
I vvould fain, before parting with the subject, 
bespeak your indulgence in favour of an 
humble pursuit, to which I owe many a happy 
hour. ^ 

The passion for sport — that is, for destroy- 
ing the wild denizens of earth, air,* and water 
— is seen alike in the most savage and the 

VOJb. II,. 
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most civilized people. It was doubtless origi- 
nally implanted in Man, as necessary for his 
defence and subsistence; but has remained, 
as a source of gratification, like many other 
instincts, when the necessity for their exertion 
has ceased. Much of the pleasure experienced 
by civilized men, in various kinds of sport, 
must, 1 conceive, be attributed to this original 
instinct ; as even the sportsman himself is 
gjiitc at a loss to explain whence most of his 
delight arises. He only deeply feels its exist- 
ence, but is ignorant of its source, and, indeed, 
of the very moment of its actual enjoyment. 

In addition, however, to this general de- 
fence of sporting, I must claim some peculiar 
advantages for ^‘the Gentle Art.’’ Fly-fishing 
— (for of such only do I speak, and thu^ 
escape Johnson's Cockney censure : 

“ Around my steel no tortured worm shall twine, 

Nor blood of living insect stain my line ; 

Let me, less cruel, cast the feathered hook. 

With pliant rod, across the pebbled brook; 

Silent, along the mazy margin stray. 

And, with the fur-wrought fly, deceive the prey J,**) 
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fly-fishing, besides* the apparent end and aim 
of inveigling a few poor fish, possesses many 
collateral sources of interest, not unmixed with 
philosophical research jpid moral contempla- 
tion, which have, no doujbt, been partly the 
cause why it has not unfrequently been the 
favourite pursuit of philosophers, like Davy, 
or of moralists and divines, like Paley. 

This mode of angling requires considerable 
skill and practice : the tackle, employed is of 
the neatest and finest description. Great tact 
and experience are necessary to suit the flies 
to the character of the fish, the stream, the 
season, the day ; and next, no small manual 
dexterity to throw them lightly across the 
stream to the very spot you want, and keep 
tliem moving naturally on or near the surface 
of the water. This exercise of judgment and 
skill is as necessarily gratifying in this as in 
all other pursuits. 

The young heart beats with nervous rapture, 
as, on some breezy morn, the frequent trout 

k2 
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are seen quick springing at the joyous lies 
that the vernal warmth has just sent forth : 

** Now expectation cheers his eager thought, 

His bosom glows with treasures yet uncaught ! 

Unnumbered lesser victims call for but little 
skill or triumph. But, observed you not that 
quiet yet extended circle, which marks where 
a somewhat larger fish has just now sucked 
down a struggling May-fly ? The fair but 
*false imitation falls, light as thistle-down, a 
foot above the spot where, beneath the over- 
hanging alders of the further bank, he waits 
his prey, in the eddying curl. A moment 
after, the sudden plunge shows his eager rise ; 
and the ready hand has already fixed, with 
gentle twitch, "Hhe barbed hook. 

Indignant of the guile, he flies, with light- 
ning speed, athwart the rapid flood ; but the 
fatal steel remains firm fixed ; and the length- 
ening line, following his devious course, and 
fielding to his angry plunges, foils his strei^tb ; 
until, at last, exhausted and unresisting, he is 
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drawn upon the shelving bank, a thing of 
beauty, resplendent with crimson spots and 
golden scales. Or, as a Poet and an Angler 
has much better expressed it : — 

“ Cast on the bank, Ae dies with gaspintr pains, 

And trickling blood his silver mail distains ! ” 

But much greater is the triumph when, in 
Tweed’s broad flood, or in Erne’s more#rapid 
streams, just as the late flooded waters are 
resuming their native hue, and the retiring 
south-west winds are yet driving clouds across 
the dark sky, the salmon-fisher seeks a nobler 
victim. No light wand, fitted for lady’s grasp 
— no floating line, snatched from the hoary 
steed ” — beseem now his enterprise : but 
tackle, whose strength may mock the vigour 
of the most powerful, while its* fineness must 
elude the suspicion of the most cautious, 
habitant of our rivers. The stream, the pool, 
is tried without success ; yet still (he angllr, 
with patient skill, pursues his pleasing toil. 
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Surely Mere, where the curling water de- 
notes the latent rock, in the very thi’oat of 
the rushing current — surely, beneath that 
ledge, the monarch of rivers must be r«?sting ! 
The fly, bright with the plumes of Ind, has 
readied his lair ! that instant the parted water 
shows his dark blue back and silvery sides ! 
He has darted down on the tempting deceit, 
with < eager mouth ! A single moment — a 
ftioment of breathless and palpitating sus- 
pense — a single moment is given him ere 
the barb of death is struck, with nice yet 
firm hand, into his closing jaws. 

“ You have missed him ! — No I the 
whirring wheel tells that he darts along, 
deep struck;” and the reverted rod, bent 
double, proclaims no puny yearling of this 
spring, but an ancient frequenter of the pure 
stream. 

What a noble fellow ! how vigorously he 
{iriinges ! how swiftly he runs out the yielding 
line ! 
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Nowj for th§ ready eye, hand, foot; to 
observe, to follow, to curb, his course. 

“With yielding hand, 

That feels him still, yet»to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now, 

Across the stream, ixhaust his idle rage.” 

Beware those trees, those weeds, those shal- 
lows — but, most of all, those sharp- edged 
rocks, for which he struggles so obstinsitely ! 

He is turned — wheel quick the slackening 
line — bear on him boldly — nor let him recruit, 
by rest, his failing strength ! 

Again and aiiain he is brought-to with less 
resistance ; again and again ho rushes forth, 
but with ever lessening vigour, until at length 
his silvery breadth floats, resistless, on the 
still waters of the pool below. Slowly he is 
drawn near the unencumbered bank — the"^ 
landing-gaff is raised — but sudden he again 
darts off, to be again more cautiously lured 
to the fatal ambush ; his head is gtintly rafted 
above the water, and the unerring steel has 
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pierced his broad sides: while, as the pon- 
derous victim is cast on the verdant sward, a 
shout of triumph bursts from the heart and 
mouth of the circling spectators, like that 
which startled the %ing foe, when the fight 
was won at Waterloo ! 

Such are some of the delights of fly-fishing, 
which the great Lexicographer, who thought 
there was no view in nature equal to that of 
Fleet Street, nor any earthly pleasure superior 
to the delight of being rapidly whirled along 
in a postchaise, could not , appreciate ; but 
which have, nevertheless, beffi^iled the hours 
and amused the minds of a Walton, a Paley, 
a Davy, a Wollaston. 

“ Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfiped ! ” 

But, besides these direct ^joyraents of the 
Gentle Art, it has, as I have remarked, ipany 
peculiar collateral advantages connected with 
its pursuit. 
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The genus salmo only frequent mountain 
lakes, or pure streams, which usually flow 
through mountain countries, or at least simple 
rock formations, avoiding all alluvial or dilu- 
vial contaminations. Xhe pursuit of them, 
therefore, almost necessarily leads the angler 
into the most picturesque scenery, where the 
glories of Nature and the wonders of Nature's 
God are not only laid open to him, but forced 
upon his contemplation. Be he a mineralogist, 
a botanist, or an entomologist — he will have 
ample opportunity to combinq his favourite 
study with kis favourite amusement. Or, be 
he nothing more than an ignorant admirer of 
Nature, he cannot avoid observing much of her 
wonderful processes around him : and who can 
observe them without admiring and enjoying, 
although he understand them not ! 

The art he cultivates makes him necessarily 
attentive to the habits of insects and their 
wondrous transformations ; while the streams 
he loves conduct him to the very penetralia 

K 5 
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whence botany and mineralogy seek their more 
hidden treasures. 

Wherever murmuring brook or mountain 
lake fertilize and glorify the scene, there is 

the angler to enjoy *each breeze that wafts 

% 

health and perfume from the hill-side, and to 
commune with his Almighty Creator, through 
His sublimest works. There is not a beam 
of sunshine, or a flitting cloud, that sweeps 
across the broad bosom of the lake, but he 
marks their lights and shadows, awakening 
fresh beauties^ in their course. There is not 
a flower that drinks the moisture .of the drip- 
ping rock — not an insect, or a bird, that 
seeks the coolness and retirement of the watery 
glade, but he is there, to admire their love- 
liness and adore their Author. 

Nor must 1 omit to mention what I have 
ever'" found a great source of interest on my 
piscatorial exertions, especially into the wilder 
districts ; t mean the insight thus given me 
into great varieties of human character, in 
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their most primitive and unsophisticated con- 
dition. The best fishing is usually to be had 
in the most sequestered regions^ while the 
sportsman and his attendants are of necessity 
so much thrown together, that their mutuad 
characters, and thoughts, and feelings, cannot 
fail to be greatly developed. 

This wildness of the scenes of his amuse- 
ment not only leads the mind up to Nature’s 
God, by the abstraction from all traces of 
man and his works ; but also, from the sense 
of daily exposure to accidents and dangers, 
impresses a more abiding feeling of a super- 
intending Providence, which is as consolatory 
as it is beneficial to the human heart. 

“ Presentiorem conspicimus Deum, 

Per invias rapes, fera per juga, 

Clivosque preeruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemoramque noctem ! 

Is it, then, extraordinary that, with such 

• * 

direct and collateral sources of enjoyment, 

\ ■ '■ 

fly-fishing should possess charms for ^inds. 
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a few degrees removed above that intellectual 
fatuity, with which alone Johnson thought it 
could be allied ! 

At all events, if it be. a crime and a disgrace 
to derive pleasure from such pursuits, I am, 
I fear, the most offending man alive.** And, as 
long as health and other occupations permit 
me, 1 trust 1 shall yet be allowed to frequent 
the blue lake and winding river, which have 
gladdened many an hour of my boyhood and 
my manhood ! 

Let those who cannot feel these joys con- 
temn them as they will ! How often, while 
watching the play of my fly upon the rippling 
wave — or while musing, in my closet, on 
by-gone scenes of piscatorial triumph — how 
often has the eloquent burst of the Roman 
poet come to my heart and to my lips : — 
^^Flumina amentj sylvasque, inglorvus / ** 

** Still let me wander where my Boyhood strayed, 

By the ct/ol streamlet or the mountain lake: 

Still let me, Nature's chartered Libertine, 

’ Roam as I list throughout her free domain. 

Culling the stores of Earth, Air, Wood, and Wave! 
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What though the Pomp of Cities be not here, 

The gorgeous Equipage, the crowded Feast : 

Yet joys are ours, dear to the unspoiled heart, 

Such as how few in cities ever know ! 

The buoyant health of body and of mind — 

The untired spirit’s elasticity — 

The treasured memory of guiltless joys— ^ 

The present peace*— the hope beyond the tomb — 
These, these are our’s, “ under the greenwood tree !” 
Say what, ye great ones, can ye name with these? 

But my pen at least, if not my heart, must 
return to cities and the haunts of men/' 

I left Killarney at nine o'clock, September 
17th, by the Cork mail, accompanied by the 
kindly words and, I trust, the kindly feelings 
of all with whom I had mixed for the last 
three weeks. This general expression of kind^ 
ness so softened my heart, as to disarm a 
project which I had maliciously formed, of 
having ray revenge, at my departure, for some 
at least of the annoyance that the beggars 
had given me during my sojourn. I had 
intended to give a piece of silver to a wo- 
man, whom I had singled out as* the worst 
and most clamorous of the tribe, with the 
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injunction to her, before the rest, to divide 
it equally among them all, being well assured 
that such division, under her auspices, would 
have occasioned a sufficient quantum of squab- 
!)ling and fighting to indemnify me for much 
of the plague they had caused me. How- 
ever, as I have said, my heart was too much 
softened to harbour malice even against the 
beggars of Killarney, and I therefore gave my 
parting guerdon to the King of the Beggars,” 
who, they all said, and I had reason to believe, 
would distribute it fairly. 

And thus I bade adieu, not for ever, 1 trust, 
to Killarney. 
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There are two rival coaches, from the two 
rival inns at Killarney, to Cork. Finn’s takes 
by far the finest route to Macromp, while 
Hegarty’s passes through the most beautiful 
country from Macromp to Cork. I discovered, 
when too late, that I could and ought to have 
gone by the former for the first half of my 
journey, and have taken the other for the 
latter half. 

There was very little to interest before 
reaching Macromp; the country wearing, in 
general, a wild barren aspect. Macroojw, as 
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it is pronounced, is a tolerably sized town, 
with considerable symptoms of business and 
affluence, but without any features sufficiently 
marked for description. . 

From this point the landscape assumes quite 
a new character. No more barren rock inca- 
pable of cultivation, but gently rounded hills, 
covered with artificial grasses, and seemingly 
very well farmed. Through scenery of this 
pleasing description we came upon the River 
Lee, whose course we, more or less, followed 
for the remainder of our journey. The banks 
of the Lee are often very picturesque, and, if 
I was in any degree disappointed with their 
charms, I can only attribute it to having heard 
them somewhat overpraised. 

Near Ballincollig, we crossed this stream by 
a curious old bridge, close below which are, 
I believe, the most extensive manufactories of 
gunpowder in the world, although now, hap- 
pily, in a state of inactivity. Long may th^y 
continue so! The buildings are scattered aboi^ 
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in detached groups, and altogether occupy an 
immense area, surrounded by a lofty wall. 

From this to Cork, a distance of five or six 
miles, the scenery of the River is very beau- 
tiful, and the gradual^ development of the 
city extremely striking. The opposite, or left 
baqk, in particular, is high and steep, and is 
adorned with a succession of handsome resi- 
dences, surrounded by fine hanging woods, 
which continue almost uninterruptedly to the 
populous suburb called Sunday's Well, so cele- 
brated for the purity of its air. We rapidly 
drove through the outskirts of the City, pass- 
ing by the Mall, a triste looking promenade ^ 
the Bishop's modest Palace; and the neat and 
appropriate new Gaol, the interior of w^hich is 
quoted as a model of prison discipline. This 
is an approach worthy of a great city, and 
yet is by no means the finest of which Cork 

has to boast. 

^,5 I stopped, where the coach slopped, at 
|i|pyd/S Hotel, which I can recommend, as 
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being both comfortable and reasonable, although 
I understood the Imperial to be unquestionably 
the head inn. I immediately proceeded to take 
a general view of this, the second city and the 
first port in Ireland, and was Very much pleased 
to perceive a considerable number of ships in 
the river, and a very business-like bustle on jthe 
quays. The shops appeared numerous and 
handsome, many of the streets wide and well 
built, and crowded with passengers in pursuit 
of business or pleasure. 

It was, however, on the following day that 
I made a completer survey of the town and its 
environs. For this purpose, I crossed St. 
Patrick’s Bridge, and mounted a very steep 
ascent to the spacious barracks, which are 
capable of containing four regiments, and are 
built on a lofty eminence that commands the 
whole city. I thence kept along the high ridge, 
which forms the eastern bank of the river for 
more thaii two miles ; and was extremely 
gratified by the views it afforded. The whole 
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of this line of hill is embellished with villsfe of 
various appearance and pretensions ; but all 
more or less pretty. The walls which sur- 
rounded their petty .demesnes were my only 
subject of complaint, .inasmucli as they so 
often shut out the prospects I sought. I 
descended behind Mr. O^Callaghan’s elegant 
residence, and returned to the city by the 
great Glanmire road. 

I next perambulated every part of the town, 
and examined the quays, the port, the public 
buildings. The quays are very liandsomely 
built, and each year sees tliem extended and 
imjiroved. The present public buildings are 
respectable and appropriate, but those in pro- 
gress Mull much exceed them. There is a 
Court-house now building, which will be a great 
ornament to the town; and the Catholics are 
erecting a chapel in the Gothic style, that pro- 
mises to be exceedingly beautiful. The St. 
George Steam Packet Company have lately 
built a very neat office on the lower quay, from 
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whibhthe packets constantly starting to London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, cause a Considerable 
degree of animation. Many other public and 
private works are alsdf in hand ; and altogether 
this city presents an appearance of commercial 
activity, of bustle, and of business, that, to one 
interested in the prosperity of the country, it 
is gratifying to observe. 

Cork is, I certainly should say, the Liverpool 
of Ireland, but Cove is its real harbour. There- 
fore, finding there were steam-packets daily 
plying between the two places, I embraced the 
opportunity of visiting this celebrated Haven. 
The distance is about eight miles by water, 
and I know of scarcely any eight miles that 
display such beautiful and interesting river 
scenery. 

The eastern bank, (along which I had rambled 
the day before) is lofty and covered with orna- 
mental villas from the city almost to Cove of 
Cork. ‘ The opposite shore is lower, but is 
equally adorned with gentlemen's seats, 6f 
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diflferent characters and architecture. These 
elegant villas have a most enchanting effect 
from the water : and above all was I gratified 
at seeing such evident tokens of a numerous 
and affluent resident gejitry. 

About two miles from the city, on the 
western shore, stands the Castle of Blackrock, 
lately rebuilt in good taste by the Corporation ; 
who also occasionally convene there for the pur- 
poses, no doubt, of sage municipal deliberation. 
Below this point, the river widens very con- 
siderably ; till again it becomes contracted by 
the projecting cliffs of Great or Cove Island. 

We passed rapidly along the latter’s western 
shores ; and then, rounding a point, suddenly 
came in full view of the famous Cove of Cork ; 
universally allowed to be one of the most 
spacious, most . commodious, and safest har- 
bours, in the known world. There is ample 
verge and room for all the navies of Europe ; 
with excellent anchorage and pertect security 
from every wind, except very violent south- 
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welters. It is a most convenient point for the 
rendezvous of a large fleet in time of war ; and 
is close to a well supplied town . Its natural 
beauty is moreover very great; in its outline 

it exhibits much elegance ; and it is surrounded 

« 

by a pleasing range of undulating hills, whose 
base is studded with .villas ; while over its 
placid surface are scattered islands crowned 
with forts or extensive government stores. 

The interest of this magnificent scene was 
much increased on the day I saw it by several 
circumstances. The weather was most de- 
licious 5 and it fortunately happened to be the 
gala day of the Cork Yacht Club, w’hose smart 
trimmed vessels were cruising about in ill 
directions. But, above all, there lay at anchor 
ill the harbour three of our finest inen-of-war, 
including the Caledonia of one hundred and 
twenty guns. The steamer stopped opposite 
to the small town of Cove, which is built on 
the steep southern shore of Great Island ; but, 
as I intended returning to Cork the same 
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e^aing, I did not land, but immediately en- 
gaged a small boat to take me to the ships and 
wherever else I wished, for three or four 
hours. 

I first rowed round the Revenge and the 
Romilly ; enjoying some most excellent music, 
coming alternately from the deck of the former, 
and from the fine yacht belonging to the Mar- 
quess of Thomond, who was cruising round the 
ships, with a very complete band on board, and, 
each time he passed, saluted them with a joyous 
Irish air. I cannot describe the thrilling effect 
of this rival harmony, as heard upon the water. 
After epjoying it for some time, I mounted the 
accommodation ladder of the Caledonia, and 
received immediate permission to inspect every 
part of this splendid vessel, with the exception 
of the sacred poop. 

I will not attempt a detailed account of what 
I saw ; bpt will only allude to the general 
effect. I was, perhaps, less astonished than I 
otherwise should have been, from having pre- 
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viously examined the Britannia^ a ship of 
actly the same class. But no landsman can 
fail to be greatly impressed at the sight of these 
wonderful machines ; and no Briton dan tread 
their decks without atproud recollection of the 
maritime glories of the Island Queen. 

A ship is, perhaps, the noblest specimen of 
mail’s art ; and one of this enormous size is> I 
think, the most striking monument of human 
power and skill that the eitrth has yet seen. 

To view this immei|je floating worldy resting ‘ 
on the yielding bosom of the waters — its vast' 
dark hulk — its tier above tier of heavjj guns 
— its enormous masts — its gigantic^ yards, 
stretching across like other masts — the wf 61 e 

■ • I 

so huge, so ponderous, that one might well 
imagine no possible force could move it; and 
yet to know that the lightest wind of heaven 
will waft the immense mass whosoever man 
wills ; and that the giant obeys tl^ slightest 
impulse of the guiding rudder, beneath the 
hand of a simple mariner! — it is, indeed, a 
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‘mplation pregnant with wonder and ad- 
luiriition ! 

Nor is the perfection of the details less 
remarkable than the grandeur of the coup d'ociL 
The accuracy with which each cord is stretched; 
the care with which €lie sails and cordage are 
stowed away ; the order, the cleanliness, the 
regularity, everywhere conspicuous; every pos- 
sible want foreseen, for peace or war ; every 
thing in its proper . place, and ready in the 
moment it is required — these, and a thousand 
similar details, are as astonishing, if not so 
imposing, as the general effect. 

The proper war complement of this ship is 
twejve hundred men : but there were at pre- 
sent only about seven hundred on board, 
including one hundred and sixty marines, who 
have a deck to themselves. Each man is 
allowed one pound of bread and one pound of 
meat per diem. What must six months’ pro- 
visions for such a multitude be ? The allow- 
ance of grog is much less than formerly, and 
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the use of it greatly superseded by tea 
cocoa, which our Tars are said to prefer. Some 
of the^crew were learning the new gun exer- 
cise ; I thus had an opportunity of witnessing 
how the guns are loaded, run out, and fired, 
&c. They now have universally sights,'’ with 
a scale of elevation for difierent distances ; and 
are fired h}^ a lock, with a long string attached 
to it. Some of them carry a ball sixty-four 
pounds in weight. 1 staid above an hour on 
board, and departed highly gratified with my 
visit. 

I next rowed across the bay to Spike Island, 
which is fortified, and has considerable barracks, 
capable of great extension, in case they should 
be wanted. The masonry of this fort is con- 
sidered very superior ; and some of the stones 
are of enormous size. My principal object, 
however, in visiting this island, was to com- 
mand a view of the whole harbour ; for which 
purpose this is a central and favourable point. 
It was an extremely interesting scene, both 
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the beauty of the bay itse’a* from the 
objects oil its waters and on its shores. Among 
the latter, one of the most remarkable Vas the 
Marquess of Thoinond’s seat, Rostellan Castle, 
with its fine plantations.at the eastern end of 
the Cove. To the south opened before me 
the noble entrance to this harbour, guarded on 
either side by a formidable fort. 

From Spike Island I rowed by the rocky 
islet, on w^hich are the immense powder maga- 
zines ; and, lastly, round the Island called 
Haulbowline, which is covered with govern- 
ment storehouses, now, however, denuded of 
their contents. I reached Cove Town just as 
the packet was starting ; and, re-embarking, 
returned to Cork in about an hour and a half, 
after a most delightful day’s excursion. The 
scenery appears to even greater advantage in 
sailing up the river than in descending it ; and 
I really know of no approach to any considerable 
town in Great Britain equal to that by water 
from Cove to Cork. 
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I was detained in Cork by waiting for* 
letter until the next day ; when I took a chaise 
to Ferinoy, intending to reach Lismore the 
same night. Our road, upon leaving Cork, 
lay along the eastern bank of the Lea, and 
through the Vale of Glanmire, which is all 
very beautiful. Soon after, upon attaining 
some high land, a dense fog prevented my 
seeing far ; which I had the less reason to 
regret, as the country seemed uninterestiilg. 
Beyond Rathcorraack, however, its appearance 
is much improved, being well cultivated and 
well inhabited. Fermoy has not much to boast 
in the way of architecture ; but its situation is 
very picturesque, on the banks of the beautiful 
Blackwater, a very different stream from its 
namesake near Keninare ; 

“ Swift Awnidaff, which of the Englishman 
Is called Blackewater.” 

I cannot say exactly at what point the beaii* 
ties of tliis river commence ; but I know 
that, from a few rail^'lfe least above Fermoy 
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dWn to its mouth at Youghal, it presents a 
continued succession of the most lovely and 
romantic sceneiy imaginable. On a height 
opposite the town, but connected with it by a 
fine old bridge, are tw9 extensive barracks; 
which, from their architectural beauty and 
commanding position, form an imposing fea- 
ture of the neighbourhood. Had I arrived 
earlier in the day, I would certainly have 
ejtplored the environs of Fermoy, and at any 
rate have pmid a visit to Castle Hyde, which 
was described to me as a singularly sweet 
spot. 

The lateness of the hour put such an idea 
out of the question ; so, having satisfied my 
curiosity with what was to be Seen in the town, 
I was desirous to proceed immediately to Lis- 
more. This, however, for some time, seemed 
scarcely feasible ; for, in consequence of a 
sudden movement of the troops that morning, 
all the vehicles of every description had been 
engaged, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
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that 1 at length persuaded e good-natured 
coach maker to let me have his mare and gig. 
The mare was above twenty years old ; never- 
theless, she jogged along pretty well, and in due 
time brought me safe ,to Lismore. Here 1 was 
glad to find a very tolerable inn, with much 
lietter accommodation than 1 liad once thought 
must be mine for that night at Fermoy; where 
the only bed- room that 1 could liear of was to 
have been sharc'd with a corporal ! 

During the night and folio wingt morning it 
rained so hard as entirely to annihilate a pro- 
ject I had formed of winding up my fishing for 
the year, by killing a salmon or two in the 
Blaekwater; the river continued too foul all 
the time I remained at Lismore for me even to 
make the attempt. The fishery belongs chiefly 
to the Duke of Devonshire, from whom it is 
rented by tvv^o gentlemen for seven hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. The weirs are a short 
distance above the bridge, and, immediately 
below them, is a large pool, which is netted 
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once or twice a week during the season ; the 

tide -comes to within about a mile of the bridge. 

i 

From what I could learn on the spot, there is 
often very fair s^nioii; fishing to be had here 
in favourable weather, but nothing equal to what 
may be enjoyed in the west ; and it seems, 
moreover, to be too much patronized by the 
officers from P^errnoy. 

But it is not alone, or principally, for its 
salmon- fishery that Lismore is celebrated. It 
is one of the most picturesquely situated towns 
in Ireland, and its immediate xicinity displays 
as charming scenery as can be found in the 
environs of almost any town in either island. 
It is built on a considerable height, at a short 
distance from the river, over which is thrown a 
single arch of remarkable elevation and beauty. 
Adjoining this bridge, stands Lismore's famous 
Castle on a lofty rock, which boldly overhangs 
the river ; and surrounded by a mass of stately 
timber, whose waving foliage, blending with 
the mighty towers, produces the most delicious 
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effect — investing strength with beauty. The 
more ancient parts of the building are likewise 
clothed with a profusion of ivy, and the subja- 
cent rock is feathered lyith |^rubs and brush- 
wood down to the wa^er^s edge. 

This Castle is a very ancient structure, of the 
time of John ; but, having fallen into decay, 
w'as restored, about eighteen years ago, in a 
very chaste, appropriate, and impressive style. 
It belongs, as also a great part of the sur- 
rounding district, to the Duke of Devonshire ; 
whose agent. Colonel Curry, resides in the 
Castle, and appears to take excellent care of the 
property. 

The reader must understand that the agents 
employed upon the large properties belonging 
to absentee landlords in Ireland are a very 
superior class to the generality of those who 
are so called in England. From the peculiar 
circumstances in which these estates are placed, 
they necessarily exercise most of the righ||^, 
and enjoy much of the consideration, of pro- 
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prietorship. They are usually magistrates, and, 
being often well connected, in addition to the 
influence attached to them as the efficient 

representatives of large landowners and the 

* 

administrators of extensive properties, possess 
great weight in their respective neighbour- 
hoods. The salaries are also generally liberal, 
so that it is no wonder these situations should 
be frequently filled by gentlemen of the highest 
respectability. 

Not to mention the striking example of this 
fact, in the very place I am now describing, I 
will only quote a single instance from the 
County of Wicklow, where the resident agent 
of a much respected nobleman is a person of 
excellent family, long known in St. Stephen's^ 
as the representative of one of the first cities in 
the empire, and universally regarded by those 
who have the pleasure of his acquaintance as 
a model of the English country gentleman. 
Where such agents are selected, the great evil 
of absenteeism is considerably counteracted; 

L 5 
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and those duties of protection, indulgence, ex- 
ample, which a resident proprietor ought to 
discharge towards his tenantry, are in a great 
measure supplied. 

But to return to the description of Lis- 
in ore. 

On the same side of the river with the Castle 
stands the Cathedral, the lower part of which 
is hidden by trees, while higli above all rises 
the modern and elegant stone spire, as if 
silently pointing towards those brighter worlds, 
to which the pious services of our Church are 
meant and calculated to lead the way. It is so 
extremely elegant, and forms such a very beau- 
tiful object from every point of view, that it 
seems sacrilegious to wish it at all altered. 
And yet it is hardly in the style of architec- 
ture that we are apt to associate with our idea 
of a Cathedral; and I cannot help thinking 
that a tower after the fashion of that of Magda- 
lene at Oxford would have been an equal 
object of beauty in itself, and would also have^ 
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harmonized better with its venerable neigh- 
bour, the massive Castle. Still it is so very 
beautiful that one can scarcely wish it other- 
wise than what it is. No one that has not 

seen them can imagine with wliat extraor- 

® • 

dinary effect these* two structures enter into 
the landscape wherever seen. 

Nor is the rest of the picture unworthy of 
them. The views both up and down the river 
are uncommonly captivating, presenting, as far 
as the eye can reach, a succession of swelling 
liills, covered with luxuriant woods, from out 
whose hanging covert appear many elegant 
mansions ; while the lower lands, which occupy 
the foreground, exhibit the most pleasing sem- 
blance of native fertility and improved culti- 
vation. Here at least are no outward symptoms 
of poverty or neglect, notwithstanding so much 
of the property belongs to an absentee. I 
promenaded in several directions, and scaled 
several heights, to obtain the best views, which 
all repaid me for the trouble. The descriptions 
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I had h^d'bf sceneiy round lism 
raised my expectations very high ; but tl^' 
reality decidedly surpassed them — it h a most 
delicious vale. 

I afterwards inspected the Castle, which is 
approached by a long avenue of the small- 
leaved French elm. At the end of this noble 
vista is an antique gateway, leading into a 
spacious court, which, though not quite equal 
to the glories of Warwick Castle, is not 
without its effect. The interior of the castle 
contains but little accommodation. There are 
two or three good rooms, some excellent 
Gobelin tapestry, and a few tolerable pic- 
tures, But what alone makes it worth visiting 
is the loveliness of the views Commanded 
from the windows, and still better from the 
roof. " 

I next walked through the gardens with 
an intelligent gardener, who, for a wonder, 
was not a Scotchman. He had a few flowers 
worth looking at, and, amongst other things, 
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the real Irish l^eath, \Qbtm 
Cuniiemarra^ but from l^ndon. He 
has tetely laid out a new flower-garden, in a 
spot intended for it by Nature, and which in 
the course of a year or two will be very pretty. 

The next day being the sabbath, I attended 
divine service at the Cathedral. The approach 
to it is handsome^ but the exterior has little 
except its spire to merit notice. The nave is 
spacious, but appears scarcely finished. At its 
western end is a very flattering and feeling 
inscription, to the memory of the late Dean 
Scott, who, from all the accounts I heard of 
him, seems to have been one of those thoroughly 
good and delightful men so seldom met with in 
real life. His reward is doubtless with him ! 

The choir is neat, and even elegant 5 the 
congregation was numerous, and of the most 
respectable appearance arid demeanour; th^ 
organ bad and badly played ; but the service 
on the whole well performed, although my 
previously recorded objections to extempore 
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preaching were any thing but removed by this 
(lay’s experience. 

Tlie afternoon was again so very rainy that 
1 not only saw I must give up all idea of 
fishing, Imt was afraid I should be prevented 
seeing the lower part of the river, which had 
been described to me as extremely picturesque. 
However, the next morning appeared beau- 
tifully clear, and was succeeded by a re- 
markably fnu‘ autumnal day, of which I gladly 
availed myself, to pay a promised visit to a 
gentleman, who has lately erected a splendid 
mansion on the banks of the Blackwater, about 
six or seven miles below Lismore. 

The prettiest approach is by Cappoquin, but, 
it being also much the longest, I preferred 
returning that way. The direct road offered 
no attraction, until, about three or four miles 
fi’om Lismore, I came upon the river at a beau- 
tiful bend, exactly opposite Mr. Villiers Stuart’s 
demesne of Drumaniia. The situation of this 
place is enchanting ; the cliffs on the side of the 
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river are high and bold, and the broad stream 
sweeps round their base with the most graceful 
curve, while luxuriant plantations extend from 
its banks for miles over the adjoining hills, 

But the mansion itself by no means corre- 

•• 

spends with the natural magnificence that sur- 
rounds it. I understood that Mr. Stuart is 
^ing to alter it, whereas, he ought to have 
pulled it down entirely, and built a house more 
worthy of so picturesque a site. 

1 soon after came in sight of Strankaliy, arid 
was much struck by the grandeur of its pojiition 
and exterior. It stands upon a higli bank 
overhanging the river, of which it commands 
two very dissimilar yet both very fine view's. 
Looking tow^ards J^ismore, is seen a very broad 
reach of the 131ackw\ater, swelling out like a 
lake, and closed by the extensive Forest of 
Drumanna, behind which rises in the distant 
horizon a noble range of the Knockineledown 
Mountains. In the opposite direction,* towards 
Youghal, the river appears much more con- 
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ttracted,its banks more abrupt, and indented by 
several wooded little bays. 

Upon this point, commanding such lovely 
views, the sight of the House has judiciously 
been selected, and the architect has in my 
oj)inion very happily adaj^ted the character of 
the building to the features of the scenery. It 
is in what I should call the castellated Gothib 
style, and, ])oth in its general elevation and 
details, evidences great judgment as well as 
taste. The tout-ensemble of the exterior is 
certininly grand and effective, while the interior 
seemed to me to combine an unusual degree of 
the comfortable with the handsome. The capa- 
bilities of the adjacent grounds have also been 
improved with equal taste and liberality ; so 
that altogether, when the place is completed, 
it will be a distinguished ornament of the. 
country, as well as a striking feature of the 
river scenery. 

I returned in the evening to Lismore by 
Cappoquin, and was delighted with the beauty 
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of the whole drive. Cappoquih itself is an 
indifferently built town, but it is in a most 
lovely situation, and is encompassed with 
elegant residences and^ magnificent woods, that 
continue all the way to liismore. 



CHAPTER X. 

riogh{;(>n — Cave lately discoverer! near it — Clonmel — Garrick 
on Buire — Cnrraghinore — Waterford — New Koss — Ennis- 
<rortliy — Arklovv — Vale of Avoda — General Character of the 
Wicklow Scf.nery — Arrival at Dublin and Conclusion of the 
I’oiir. 

Fhom liisinorc iny destiaiition was Clonmel ; 
but j had read in the newspapers such won- 
dt'rful accounts of a cavern lately discovered 
near Mitchelstown, that I determined to go 
round by C logliceii in order to visit it. The 
distance is less than fourteen miles ; but, great 
part of the road being rough and mountainous, 
it took me above three hours to accomplish it. 
'Hie night had been very tempestuous, and was 
succeeded by that alternation of driving storm 
and brilliant sunshine so frequently productive 
of the most picturesque effects in a mountain 
country. 
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Almost directly after passing the bridge, we 
entered a lateral glen, cooped in between pre- 
cipitoiis cliffs, clothed with wood from their 
base to their lofty summits. In parts, this 
valley is so contracted as. to leave barely space 
sufficient for the road and the stream, which 
the last night’s rains had converted into a 
thundering torrent. I have seldom seen a 
more romantic defile on the same scale. But, 
what pleased rnc the most of all were the 
views obtained upon looking back towards 
Lismore. The Bridge, the Cathedral, the Castle, 
with the adjoining woods, are alone seen from 
this point; but under the happiest circum- 
stances and cond)iiiati()ns possible. How very 
imposing must be the efiect to one who views 
Lismore for tlie first time from this side ! 

The narrow Vale continues for three or four 
miles : upon emerging from it, the road passes 
over a wild bleak moor, sweeping gradually down 
from the Knockmeledowii Hills, a shoulder of 
which we crossed. The descent on the side of 
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Clogheen was long, steep, and difficult ; but a 
new line is nearly completed, by which the dis- 
tance will be increased but the declivity con- 
siderably diminished. 

Clogheen is a poor town, and seemed to have 
nothing remarkable about it, except two very 
extensive flour- mills, belonging of course to 
Quakers. My object being to reach the Caves 
as expeditiously as I could, I only staid here 
till I could persuade Mrs. M^Graith to give me 
a car to take me to them. They are about five 
Irish miles from Clogheen, and the greater 
part of the road is tolerable. Almost the only 
object of interest it presented was Lord Lis- 
more's extensive demesne, round which we 
coasted for some way ; but only from qne spot 
could catch a view of the House, which is a 
splendid Gothic pile. I stopped at the cottage 
of a small farmer named Gorman, on* whose 
land the Cave is situated ; and, accompanied by 
liim and sundry guides, with torches, &c. im- 
mediately proceeded to explore^ the subterra- 
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nean wonders, of which so much has been 
said. 

The entrance to the new Cave is near the 
summit of a low, rounded hill, rising out of an 
undulating plain, at the foot of the Galtee 
range. The rock i*s of the usual limestone 
formation, in which all the finest caverns in the 
world are situated. An inferior though ex- 
tensive cave had long been known to exist, 
within a quarter of a mile of the present ; but it 
is now little visited, from the superior attrac- 
tions of its neighbour. The latter was dis- 
covered early this summer by a man quarrying 
lime. The opening, however, did not promise 
much, and, therefore, after trying it a short 
way, he gave up the attempt. Gorman him- 
self soon afterwards resolved to explore it with 
a few enterprising companions ; and, after two 
or three unsuccessful essays, they were re- 
warded by ascertaining the real interest and 
importance of the cave. 

Since that Jime very little has been done to 
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render it at all more accessible, and the interior 
has not been half examined. The entrance is 
even now botli filthy and difficult. You are 
obliged to slide down a steep and narrow 
fissure, between two ^edges of slipperj'^ rock, 
for some distance, when you arrive at the top 
of a perpendicular ladder of about twenty steps. 
Having accomplished this descent, a hundred 
yards of level but rough walking conduct, 
througli a vaulted passage, to wliat is called 
the “(irand Hall.” This is a finely swelling 
cavern, of ample dimensions, containing a con- 
siderable number of stalactites, whose variety 
and beauty well prepare the visiter for tlie 
greater wonders in store for him. 

From this Hall several passages branch off, 
in different directions, to other caves. I fol- 
lowed my guides, for between two and three 
hours, through what they considered the most 
interesting of these, and was infinitely grati- 
fied by my subterranean ramble. It is much 
the finest cavern in Great Britain ; incom- 
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parably superior to those in Derbyshire, or 
Somersetshire, or even to M^^Alister’s Cave, 
in the Isle of Skye ; and is the only one 
which conveys some .faint conception of the 
magnificent Grotto of 4delsberg, which 1 be- 
lieve to be unequalled in tlie world for extent 
and beauty. In the grandeur of its halls, the 
variety of its stalactites, and the perfection of 
its crystallizations, the Irish Cavern, no doubt, 
comes infinitely short of its Austrian rival ; 
but it approaches it more nearly, and gives a 
better idea of it than I had thought it pos- 
sible for any cave in our islands to do. 

It consists, like the Grotto of Adelsberg, of 
a number of distinct caverns, connected by 
passages of various width and height. To 
detail this succession of halls and galleries, 
with their respective stalactitic decorations, 
would jbe useless and endless, if it were prac- 
ticable. These latter differ greatly in their 
configurations, but the theory of their form- 
ation is very simple. This secondary lime- 
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ston<5, iti which the ^ustriaiij; the 
and the Irish caves are alike founds abounds 
universally in subterranean, cavities. , The 
water that percolates .through the superin- 
cumbent mass comQs to the roof charged 
with certain particles of lime. These, follow- 
ing the laws of affinity and crystallization, 
cling to the kindred limestone of the roof ; 
leaving the water to drop nearly pure on 
the floor. A continual repetition of this pro- 
cess through many ages produces the long, 
columnar cones pendent from the roof, which 
are called Stalactites,” while the more bulky 
and irregular mass, formed by the particles 
which collect below, has received the name 
of Stalagmite,” 

These interesting processes may be observed 
in almost every one of their stages in this 
remarkable Cavern. Sometimes the stalactite 
is very short and thin ; at other times it has 
concreted to an immense length and thick- 
ness, the largest that I here saw being fifteen 
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feet in lengthy and aboiit thirty-two feet in 
circumference^ The stalagmites also present 
a similar diversity of, form and size. Very 
often they seCin to resemble an ^enormous 
cauliflower, or the top of a jet (Teati^ or not 
unfrequently appear to Fancy’s eye as it were 
a rushing torrent^ suddenly fixed , in eternal 
stone. But, besides these more usual shapes, 
the crystallizations'^ occasionally form within 
winding crevices of the roof, and, gradually 
increasing, hang down in waving folds that 
perfectly imitate drapery. 

Nor is this variety perceptible only in the 
shapes of these concretions. They all, whether 
stalagmite or stalactite, differ almost equally 
in their colours, according to the purity of 
the lime, or the admixture of foreign sub- 
stances, some being of brillisint whiteness, 
others of salmon, pink, or brown tint|. 

I was for some time much puzzled by 
observing, particularly in the lower 'parts of 
the Cave, an infinite number of slender cylin- 
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(lers, from an inch to a foot in length, hanging 
like icicles from the roof. Upon examination 
they proved to be hollow tubes of the purest 
lime, and nearly of the size and thickness 
of a goose- quill. They were evidently the 
nucleus round which the stalactite forms ; 
but I could not at first satisfy myself why 
*they should be universally hollow, and of 
unvarying diameter, in all parts of. the Cave. 
I imagine, however, the reason to be this : — 
the drops of water which collect on the roof 
are naturally much of the same size, before 
tliey are forced by their own weight to fall. 
They do not, liowever, fall immediately, and, 
in the mean time, the particles of lime with 
which each drop is charged crystallize round 
its n/n, if I may so term it. By this means, 
in process of time, a more or less regular 
tube is formed, of necessarily invariable pro- 
portions; and round this nucleus constant 
accessions of lime collecting, produce a sta- 
lactite which, if examined, will always be 
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found to contain a quill>like tube in its 
centre. 

It is seldom that this Cavern swells out 
into very lofty or vast halls ; in fact, the 
first I mentioned is almost the only one that 
can be called such. In general, it consists 
of a succession of irregular chambers and 
vaults, . connected by narrow passages. To 
most of these my guides applied names that 
had been given them, not always very hap- 
pily, by the comparatively few strangers who 
have as yet visited the Cave. 

In all there was something to admire. 
Here it was the immense size, or the deli- 
cate forms, of the stalactites — there the 
fanciful configurations of the massive stalag- 
mite. In one spot my attention was drawn 
to the elegant festoons and transparent hues 
of the pendent drapery above ; in another, to 
the brilliant reflections and snow-like purity 
of the crystals wherewith the solid floor was 
occasionally inlaid. 

M 2 
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The very bizarreries of Nature are always 
replete with elegance : and in these her sub- 
terranean palaces she has ample scope to 
indulge her most freakish moods. In one 
hall she seems to have suspended Brobdig- 
iia^ian icicles from the lofty vault, or to 
have exposed the roots of some petrified 
forest. Here she has reared a sequestered 
chapel, and built an altar, at which a priest 
is seen officiating, with an alabaster lamp 
suspended above his head to light his devo^- 
tions ; or there she has spread an ample 
dinner tabled, and near it placed various repre- 
sentations of eatables, joints of meat, hams, 
tongues, bunches of grapes, &c. In another 
chamber she has turned sculptor, and dis- 
plays a half-finished statue, while from the 
adjoining roof depends drapery whose grace- 
ful folds Canova would have been proud to 
hang round the limbs of a Roman senator. 
And, lastly, at the hall’s further end, appears 
a mighty cataract, as if about to burst forth 
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and sweep away all these beauteous creations 
in its resistless flood. 

But I will not longer attempt the bootless 
task of chronicling the^ thousand resemblances 
which the imagination mg-y trace in the won- 
drous crj^stallizations exposed in this dark 
Laboratory of Nature. They are endless, 
and give an unwearied interest to each step 
through these fairy grottoes. 

There is one cave which bears the title 
of Kingston Hall/' from the nobleman to 
whom the property belongs, but which would, 
in my opinion, be much more appropriately 
named ^Uhe Marble Tent.’’ It perfectly re- 
sembles a tent, upon a large scale, and struck 
me as one of the most beautiful objects I 
saw. Another is called the ‘‘Sand Cave,'’ 
from a quantity of very fine sand being found 
there, and there only. In answer to my in- 
quiries, I could not l<^rn that any bones of 
bears or other animals bad been discovered. 
An extensive branch of the lower part of the 
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Cavern is covered with a coating of fine mud, 
that seems to show it has been, at no distant 
period, filled with a stream of water. This 
part is also traversed by singular fissures, 
which have never b^en penetrated. Indeed, 
there are numberless passages in this exten- 
sive Cavern which have not been half explored, 
and which may very probably lead to sub- 
terranean wonders superior to any yet dis- 
closed. 

How much I should have enjoyed devoting 
eight or ten hours to this voyage of discovery, 
with three or four active fellows, properly 
equipped ! — ^when I think, through some little 
experience I have had in expeditions of this 
kind, it is not unlikely we might have been 
rewarded by the sight of beauties now lying 
in primeval darkness, ^^unrecked of, and un- 
known.'" I was, however, obliged to be con- 
tent with what I had ^seen during my three 
hours' ramble through this picturesque Cave, 
with which I was so highly gratified, that I 
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should strenuously advise any traveller who 
passes at all near it on no account to omit 
paying it a visit, , 

Returning to Clogbeen, I posted to Clon- 
mel, where I was most; kindly welcomed by 
the excellent friends whose hospitality I had 
before experienced. Here I remained for 
three or four days, well pleased to be in 
such agreeable quarters, during the equinoctial 
gales, which blew with a violence that totally 
forbade touring, or even stirring, out of doors. 
As soon as they subsided, I was compelled 
again to bid adieu to this hospitable mansion ; 
and early on a glorious morning started for 
Waterford, by way of Carrick-on-Suir. 

The whole drive from Clonmel to Carrick 
is delicious, accompanying the course of the 
Suir, as it flows through a rich and wide 
vale, which gently undulates towards the range 
of Slieve Naman, on the one side; and to 
the south is bounded by a continuous chain 
of beautiful hills, clothed with luxuriant wood 
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to their very summit, and embellished with 
numerous gentlemen’s seats. 

Carrick is a town of antique appearance, 
but little internal beaitty. I merely stopped 
there to procure a^ fresh car, in which I 
immediately proceeded to Waterford, passing 
round by Curraghmore, the Marquess of 
Waterford’s splendid demesne. The land- 
lord assured me that by this route the dis- 
tance would be nineteen miles ; and that, as 
the road was very mountainous, he could not 
give me a car under thirteen shillings. I 
afterwards ascertained that the distance was 
barely fourteen miles, and the road, though 
hifly ill some parts, w^as not so bad as many 
that I have travelled for six-pence a mile. 1 
consider that mine host deceived me, and wil- 
fully too, for which 1 was sorry, more on his 
account than my own. I know not his name, 
but his seemed to be the head inn, and he 
had over ‘his door Lord Brougham’s Mottp^ 
“/Vo rcgc, et grege *^ — ^ he might, there- 
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fore, I think, have treated me with more 
equity. 

We crossed the River by a singular old 
bridge, and then asceilded a considerable hill, 
which afforded a fine prr>spect over the fertile 
Vale of the Suir. The country beyond was 
barren and ugly, giving little idea of the 
neighbouring magnificence of Curraghmore. 
I had some difficulty at first in obtaining 
permission, at the Lodge, to drive through 
the Park, not having brought the necessary 
order from the Agent. However, upon giving 
my name and not giving any money, I was 
allowed to pass on, and received the greatest 
civility from every one about the place. 

The first thing that struck me on entering 
the Demesne was a large plot of Swedish 
turnips, with a watch-box in the centre ! 
Turnips, alas ! are very little cultivated in 
Ireland, and I have heard farmers assign as 
the reason, the impossibility of protecting 
them, except by constant watching. In many 
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respects, the rights of private property are 
much invaded in this country, which I think 
is, in some measure, attributable to the want 
of fences ; but, in the particular case of 
turnips, I believe thi^ useful root to be pecu- 
liarly exposed to depredations from its being 
as yet considered a garden vegetable, a luxury. 
If ever turnips become a common crop in 
the island, they will, I should hope, be at 
least as safe from theft as corn an4 pota- 
toes. 

The Demesne of Curraghmore is said to 
comprise nearly five thousand Irish acres, and 
is therefore one of the most extensive in 
Great Britain. It is beautifully undulated, 
and contains hills of no mean elevation 
within its own bounds, besides noble views 
of more distant mountains. The surface is 
covered with a profusion of stately oaks, 
sometimes collected in imposing masses, at 
others scattered along the hill-side, in the 
picturesque groups that Nature has chosen. 
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A river like the Suir, in shorty or a lake 
like Lough Gilly^ seems the only thing want- 
ing to render this Demesne perfect. 

The House^ however, is by no means wor- 
thy of the magnificence" which surrounds it. 
The exterior is nothing more than respect- 
able ; and comfort, rather than splendour, 
appears to have been studied throughout the 
interior, with the exception of the saloon, 
dining, and drawing-rooms, which are fitted 
up in a particularly elegant manner. In the 
hall are two or three good pictures by Guido, 
and in what is called the Castle-Room is a 
very interesting Alto rilievo, cut in woqd, 
of St. Paul preaching at Athens. Still the 
mansion is not worthy of the Demesne, or of 
the princely fortune of its owner ; and I was 
glad to hear that the young Lord intends 
building a more appropriate residence. 

He seems to have retired in disgust from the 
unsatisfactory arena of Irish politics, which, 
under the guiding hand of Mr. O^Connell 
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and the Priests, are believed to have occa- 
sioned his father’s death. T heard this young 
nobleman universally spoken of in the highest 
and warmest terms ; and I therefore trust that, 
in better and not for (fistant days, he will regain 
that confidence and influence among his neigh- 
bours, to which surely a higli-minded gentleman 
and a kind-h< :irtod landlord is more entitled 
than an alien !»nd mischievous demagogue. 

After inspecting the House 1 walked to the 
gardens, by the side of an inviting trout- 
stream, through a lovely valley. This walk is 
in part shaded by Scotch firs, of extraordinary 
height, which are,- as 1 learned, of the Swedish 
variety. The gardens are very extensive, con- 
taining ten Irish acres within the walls. I 
rambled leisurely through them, in company 
with the very intelligent gardener, Mr. John- 
son ; and was much interested both by what 
I saw and by his observations. 

I have nowhere seen a garden conducted 
on so liberal a scale. The hothouses ' are 
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filled with all the choicest varieties of grapes, 
aiid there are large and numerous succession- 
houses for pines. Of out-door fruit I was 
shown a very complete collection of apples, 
both of the many excelleni kinds peculiar to 
Ireland and of those lately «d)tained by the 
Horticultural Society, &c. Aiorng the flowers, 
I noticed above two hundre<i specimens of 
the best and rarest sorts of dahlias, each of 
them displaying a j}rofusion of prize-flowers. 
There seems no limit, in point of expense, 
to this department ; and the whole manage- 
ment is left in the uncontrolled hands of Mr. 
Johnson, who generally has about fifty men 
and women employed in the gardens and 
adjoining pleasure-grounds, besides a score 
of carpenters and glaziers, all < qually under 
his orders. 1 wonder what hi? Lordsiup’s 
grapes cost him per pound ! 

I was next conducted to the famous shell- 
house, erected by a former Marchioness, whose 
statue stands in the centre of the temple, orna- 
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merited chiefly by her own hands. To those 
who admire such things^ the interior of this 
grotto must be highly satisfactory, as it is 
covered all over with an' infinity of shells and 
spars, many of which are of great rarity and 
beauty. I can at least pronounce the exterior 
to be most decidedly ugly, and Mr. Johnson is 
therefore very properly endeavouring to hide it 
with shrubs and creepers. Round this grotto 
he has formed a very pretty flower-garden, 
which he intends connecting with the house by 
an American garden. 

The interest of my walk through these 
grounds was much increased by the intelli- 
gence and information of my companion ; and 
1 must say it is not in every great man’s 
establishment that 1 have observed so much 
civility and disinterestedness as I met with 
from every individual with whom I came in 
contact at Curraghmore. Nothing contributes 
so effectually to give a favourable impression 
of the master. 
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The drive from the House through the Park 
towards Waterford is extremely pleasing, pas- 
sing chiefly through a deep valley, clothed 
with the finest oaks*, beneath whose shady 
glades numerous herds of deer are seen feeding 
or reposing. Immediately on passing the Park- 
gate, I came upon the extensive cotton-factory 
belonging to Mr. Malcomsoii of Clonmel. It 
is placed in a most lovely situation, and is one 
of the very few factories that I have seen, 
which increases instead of destroying the pic- 
turesque effect of the surrounding scenery — an 
advantage it mainly owes to the power employed 
being that of water instead of steam. Factories 
on this scale are so extremely rare in the south 
of Ireland, that I would strongly recommend 
any intelligent traveller who may follow my 
steps so to arrange his movements as to be 
able to examine at leisure this interesting esta- 
blishment. I could but admire its exterior, 
the extent, and apparent appropriateness of the 
building. The cottages belonging to the work- 
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people are neatly built and pleasingly arranged 
along the road. 

For a long way beyond this^ the Marquess of 
Waterford's woods deck* the line of hills to the 

right, while to the left is seen the Suir at no 

« 

great distance, flowing through a low and 
swampy plain. This part of the road was 
rather hilly, but we soon came upon the regular 
Cork road, and were not long in reaching the 
ancient and considerable City of Waterford. 
I drove to the Commercial Hotel, which affords 
as good accommodation I believe as the rest, 
and which is best in point of situation, being 
in the widest and handsomest street of Water- 
ford, called the Mall, and close to the quay 
from which the steam-packets start. 

The quays extend a great length, and are 
broad and well built ; but what most gratified 
me was to see a very considerable number of 
vessels of various sizes and descriptions lying 
alongside them. In no Irish port except Cork 
and Dublin, and perhaps Belfast, have I observed 
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so much shipping. The trade with Bristol is 
very extensive, as also with Newfoundland ; 
and the constant intercourse carried on with 
Milford, &c. by the strain -packets, gives great 
activity to its commerce. 

At the upper end of the town, the river is 
crossed by a long wooden bridge, which com- 
mands a fine view both up and down the 
stream. The banks are well-defined and adorned 
by handsome villas. The streets near the river 
contain many good houses, but some parts of 
the interior into which I penetrated consist of 
the dirtiest, most neglected, and most ruinous, 
lanes I ever beheld. 

The day after my arrival, being the sabbath, 
I attended divine service at the Cathedral. The 
exterior of this building is not remarkably pre- 
possessing, but the interior is fitted up in a fiorid 
Grecian style, that gives it more the appearance 
ofaball-room than a Protestant Cathedral; while 
the altar-piece seemed to me copied from some 
Italian or Viennese Catholic chapel. It is, how- 
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ever, a very spacious edifice, and was filled by 
the most numerous congregation I have seen out 
of Dublin. The organ was bad and badly played ; 
and as I can scarcely sppak in more favourable 
terms of the manner^in which the singing or 
the rest of the service was conducted, I shall 
say nothing upon the subject. 

After its conclusion, I walked in different 
directions until the evening. Not only the 
(|uays but the various roads leading from the 
town were crowded with pedestrians and eques- 
trians, enjoying the lovely afternoon. Among 
these I mingled wherever the proinenaders or 
line of hills seemed to promise a favourable 
opportunity for observation of manners or con- 
templation of prospect. 

The favourite promenade appeared to be a 
road parallel to the river, leading, I believe, to 
Duncannon^ and it was from some heights 
overlooking this road that I obtained the most 
pleasing and extensive views of the city and its 
environs. The country round Waterford has a 
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very flourishing look, and the banks of the Suir, 
which I perfectly commanded unto its junction 
with the Barrow, are graced by numerous fine 
seats and plantations, which lend an appearance 
of great elegance and richness to the sloping 
hills that confine its stream. 

The next morning I left Waterford for New 
Ross, taking a chaise instead of a cat, as 1 was 
given to understand that the stage was both 
long and very bad. In this instance I was not 
deceived ; it is one of the worst roads in Ireland, 
and the beauty of the landscape was by no 
means such as to relieve the ennui of crawling 
over it. 

The situation of New Ross is rather pretty, 
lying on the eastern shore of the River Barrow, 
over which is thrown a long wooden bridge, 
similar to that of Waterford. Here I was 
detained for some time before I could procure 
a car to Enniscorthy, another wearisome stage 
of sixteen miles. It was, consequently, so late 
when I arrived, that I gave up the idea of pro- 
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deeding any further that night, and took up my 
quarters at the only inn, very curiously kept 
by an eccentric and rich old man. 

Enniscorthy is built on both sides of the 
River Slaney, which is crossed by an ancient 
stone bridge. The tide just reaches it, and 
the river above ought to afford good saltnon- 
fishing, if the fish were not so much destroyed 
by the innumerable nets and Scotch weirs 
below. After slightly satisfying my curiosity 

i 

with the few objects of interest that Ennis- 
corthy can boast, I proceeded on my journey . 
in a car to Gorey. This stage is again sixteen 
miles, but of much better and more level road. 
About midway is the half-ruined town of Ferns, 
that was formerly a city of some consequence. 
A short distance from it stands the Bishop’s 
residence, a rather large sqhare house, enclosed 
in what G. Robins would call park-like 
grounds.” They are pretty, and appear to be 
neatly kept. 

The country, as I advanced, displayed incraa- 
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sing symptoms of civilization and cultivation. 
It was in general flat, but before me rose the 
lofty ranges of the Wicklow Mountains, rapidly 
occupying more and more of the horizon. It 
was not, however, until^ I had driven through 
the mean-looking old town of Arklow that any 
part of the picturesque scenery for which 
Wicklow is so deservedly famous burst upon 
me. At Arklow the road turns directly at right 
angles from the coast up the Vale of Avoca, 
which needs not the charms of Aloore’s ex- 
quisite poetry to render it one of the sweetest 
valleys in Great Britain. 

I will not attempt any detailed description of 
the County Wicklow, both because it has been 
my object, in these sketches to confine myself 
to an account of my adventures in the south 
and west, and also because my tour through it 
on this occasion was necessarily very hurried. 
I had, in a previous year, made a completer 
survey of all its beauties during ’the early 
spring; and I was therefore anxious, before 
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quitting the country, to take a glance at some 
of my favourite points, now that they were 
dressed in the rich hues of the waning year. 

The improvement produced by the autumnal 
tints upon the luxuriant foliage was greater 
even than I had anticipated, I had now been 
for more than four months touring through* 
some of the finest scenery in Ireland, and yet 
the beautiful, the picturesque, the romantic 
scenes, which the Wicklow Mountains hold 
within their rocky embrace, struck me with 
undiminished admiration. I do not, of course, 
mean to compare them with Killarney, or 
Glengarrifle, or Lough Gilly ; neither have 
they the magnificence of some portions of 
Cunneinarra. 

But, with all these, and a thousand other 
glorious scenes fresh in memory, I hold him to 
be no true lover of Nature, whp cannot still 
find room in his heart for the winding vale, the 
crystal waters, and splendid woods, of Avoca— 
the grand and singular Glen of the Downs, or 
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the still finer and more romantic Devil’s Glen. 
The Seven Churches must excite the interest of 
every learned or unlearned antiquary; and Lug- • 
gielaw^ though in my opinion, I confess, usually 
overrated, is in a high diggree picturesque and 
lovely. Powerscourt, as I have always seen it 
with an abundance of water, is one of the finest 
cascades in our islands. It may be disappointing 
as a waterfall in dry weather, but at all times 
the noble amphitheatre of wood and rock by 
which it is surrounded must excite the warmest 
admiration, while the stroll along the banks of 
its stream through the Dargle into Bray will 
as certainly enchant every genuine admirer of 
the picturesque and beautiful. 

I reached Dublin on October 3**, having been 
absent twenty-one weeks on my tour. Here I 
rested for a few days, and paid a much shorter 
visit than I could have wished to some highly- 
valued friends in County Louth, after which a 
prosperous sea voyage and a short land journey 
brought me rapidly home — hie finis Char- 
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tceque P'iiBque'" — or, in the beautiful language 
of one of those very few passages to be found 
in the ancient poets, which express any genuine 
feelings of home : 

“ O quid solutis esCbeatiuS curls ! 

Quuib mens onus reponit, 4 Bt peregrino 
, Lahore fessi, yenimus Larem ad nostrum, 
Destderatoque acquiescimufi lecto ! *' 



CHAPTER XI. 

Corurluding Remarks on tlie present State and future Pro- 
spects of Ireland — Irish Scenery and Character — Effects of 
the Catholic Faith — Feeling^of England towards Ireland — 
Advantages of a Tour through that Country. 

I LEFT Iirelaud with a mixture of those 
contradictory feelings which, I think, must be 
impressed on every stranger who makes him- 
self acquainted by personal inspection with this 
most extraordinary people and country, in which 
there is so much to admire, and, alas ! so much 
to regret. Amongst these my feelings, however, 
by far the most prominent were a grateful sense 
of much, very much kindness, experienced from 
almost all with whom I had had any inter- 
course ; £U|d a warm recollection of many very 
happy hours spent in some of Nature’s most 

VOL, II. N 
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favoured scenes ; but, above all, a warm interest 
in the future fate of this most important member 
of our common country. 

And what Briton does not feel this interest 
deeply seated in hiS heart ? — I firmly believe 
none ! 

It has been the habit of persons, unfortu- 
nately too influential in Ireland, to impress upon 
the lower orders that England careth not for 
Ireland. This misrepresentation may serve their 
purposes, but I am very sure that it is totally 
unjust and untrue. There is certainly no 
sympathy felt for Mr. O^ConneH’s projects on 
this side of the water, as they are well seen to 
be calculated only for his personal aggrandize- 
ment, at the price of the eventual ruin of both 
countries. 

But there is a sincere and increasing interest 
universally felt in England for the fate of 
Ireland, together with an anxious wish to raise 
her in every respect to an equal level with her 
Sister, not Rival, Island. This S3rmpathy has 
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been abundantly evidenced both by the great 
attention to Irish affairs paid by the United 
Legislature, notwithstanding the thankless 
manner in which these efforts have too often' 
been received, as also by the generous answer 
that has been returned to every call upon the 
charitable feelings of individuals, though it is 
known that much of former subscriptions had 
been misapplied. 

If this public and private sympathy have not 
yet produced still greater and happier effects, it 
is mainly attributable to a single party — indeed, 
I may almost say, to a single individual. He 
it is, who, by the continuance of his system of 
agitation, has led the people into resistance of 
the Law, and into crimes which have too 
frequently struck their most zealous defenders 
dumb, and at least delayed their physical and 
moral improvement. These crimes, I firmly 
believe^ 0‘Connell detests, and would if he 
could prevent. But the spirit of combina- 
tion and insubordination, which he has 

n2 
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couraged among the lowest and most ignorant 
classes, for his purposes^ naturally and inevi- 
tably led them to commit crimes for their own 
objects. And he must, consequently, be looked 
upon as their original and responsible cause. 

In forming any schemes for the benefit of 
Ireland, it is evident that first of all this system 
of agitation must be put down, or capital and 
employment will not be introduced into the 
country, neither will the people have any habi- 
tual respect for or recourse to the constitu- 
tional channels of relief. Next, the authority of 
the Law must be indisputably established, and 
confidence in the |)urity of its administration 
universally confirmed. In connexion with these 
valuable objects, the peasantry who are willing 
to labour must be insured against the possibility 
of destitution oj starvation. And lastly, but 
principally! before Ireland can really assume and 
retain her proper rank as a great nation, the 
religious knowledge of the vast majority of the 
lower orders must be enlightened and reformed. 
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These are the main points in which Ireland 
at present most requires improvement, and I 
would hope that in all of them considerable 
advances towards a better state of things have 
been made. 

I have before alluded to what I earnestly 
trust will be the effects of a legal provision for 
the poor, which, in some shape or other, must 
sobn be resorted to. I think also, it is per- 
ceptible that the authority of the Law is gra- 
dually becoming more respected throughout 
the Island. The appointments to the Bench 
are very different from what they used to be 
in former times, and judicial partiality can 
now perhaps be as little charged against the 
dispensers of justice in Ireland as in England. 
The people perceive and feel this, and give the 
bestevidence of their increasing confidence, by 
appealing much more than they Used to the 
legal tribunals, instead of executing their own 
wild nations of law and equity themselves. 
There is yet ample room for further and much 
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greater improvement upon this important point; 
but still the confidence of the lower oniers in 
the administration of the Laws has^.1 conceive, 
evidently commenced, notwithstanding the mis^ 
representations of their leaders, and will, I 
fervently trust, daily augment : the welfare of 
Ireland is concerned in this result. 

Besides the many other efficient causes of 
disorders in Ireland, it has always struck me as 
one powerful reason why disturbances are so 
difficult to be prevented, that the rural popula- 
tion is scattered over the whole face of the 
country, in very small hamlets or in detached 
houses. This not only gives audacity and im- 
punity to the attacks of midnight ruffians, but, 
by dividing, distracts the attention of the pre- 
ventive authorities. Were the population more 
collected into towns and villages, they would 
be observe and repressed with greater ease by 
a pmch smaller body of Police. 

The numbers of this latter force that one 
meets with every where in Ireland are any thing 
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but pleasing in the eyes of the English tourist. 
I inquired and heard a great deal about them 
in every part that I visited, and the accounts 
I received were almost always in the highest 
degree satisfactory. In ho large a body of men, 
invested with considerable power, occasional 
instances of oppression may probably occur; 
but the Englishman may be well assured that 
the most is always made of such instances, by 
those who have no reason to wish for an 
efficient force to repress and punish crime. 
They are so often placed in most difficult and 
trying situations, that the wonder is there 
should not be more and better-founded accusa- 
tions against them. They are, in general, a 
very respectable-looking body of men. In fact, 
the situation being considered very eligible, 
there is siich competition for every vacancy 
that the authorities with whom the appoint- 
ments rest have an almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity of selection. 

While upon this subject, 1 will also briefly 
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allude to the practical evils which result from 
the uhiversal w^aiit of fences in Ireland. This 
at first seems ii trifling cause of disturbances, 
but I believe that the facility it affords for 
cattle to stray, or to be wilfully driven, upon 
their neighbour’s richer lands, is not only a 
most fruitful source of quarrels and violence, 
but also tends to subvert the moral regard for 
the rights of property. 

This absence of fences gives a very naked 
aspect to much of the interior of the country. 
How pleasing do the frequent hedges and 
hedge-row timber make the flat plains of 
England, even where no proprietor’s grounds 
enter into the landscape I But, such is not 
the^case in Ireland, where the wide fields are 
divided by walls made of earth or stone, with 
very little timber, except round an occasional 
gentleman’s residence, and not always then. 
The consequence is that, although Ireland 
can boast some as fine scenery as any in the 
British Isles, a very large portion of it is 
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as destitute of beauty as can well be con- 
ceived. 

Then, alas ! the cottages, instead of being an 
ornament to the view, are a positive disfigure- 
ment, and, until the eye becomes familiarized 
with the dress and appearance of their inhabit- 
ants, they also are too often calculated to spoil 
the effect of the most lovely prospect. I am 
well aware that happiness is in a great degree 
comparative, and that we ought not to estimate 
the condition of the Irish peasants by our ideas 
of comfort. The wife who lias been accus- 
tomed to go bare-legged all her life may be 
very happy without shoes or stockings ; and tlu‘ 
husband, who has been taught from his youth 
to think himself very well off if he can only 
have plenty of potatoes and buttermilk, with 
an occasional slice of his own pig, and a drop 
of whisky, whenever he can command the 
requisite money or credit — such persons 
may be sufficiently comfortable in their own 
ideas: but still, that they can so consider 
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themselves implies a certain want of self- 
respect. 

I must again repeat there are evident symp- 
» 

toms of improvement in all these points ; and 

•% 

I confidently trust that, as education and 
information extend among the lower orders, 
they will feel themselves raised in their own 
estimation, and desire to have comforts around 
them, which I also hope their own increasing 
diligence, and the opportunities of employ- 
ment to be opened to them, will enable them 
to possess. 

The Irishman is, like every thing in his 
country, a mixture of the strangest contra- 
dictions. He is proverbially acute, but has by 
no means the best head for logic or for busi- 
ness : he is naturally most good-humoured, 
yet too often proves quarrelsome and blood- 
thirsty: he is at times the most laborious, 
at others the laziest mortal in the world. 
During part of the year, the Irish p^sant is 
obliged to work hard, and does so ; but, when 
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not so compelled, he prefers sleep or perfect 
idleness to the slightest exertion, even to 
mend the roof of his cabin, or his gate, or 
his cart. All he does is by fits and starts : 
he has no relish for that steady, regular, 
every-day labour, by which alone uniform and 
great results are achieved. 

Nothing can be more disgusting to an Eng- 
lishman than the manner in which labour is 
usually conducted in Ireland. If the labourers 
are paid by the day, and not by the job, it is 
considered necessary for an overseer to stand 
by them like a slave-driver, to keep them to 
their work. Without such superintendence, I 
fear they would remain idle for the greater 
part of the day, as they seem to have no 
feeling of pride or conscience to do their duty 
to their employer." 

In making these remarks, I do not by any 
means deny that many, perhaps most, of the 
defects observable in the Milesian are to be 
attributed, in a great measure, to the false 
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position in which he has been placed^ and the 
ill-treatment of those above him. I only record 
my impression of the present Irish, character, 
and, at the same time will express my strong 
hope and belief that, as all abuses that can 
be removed by legislative interference, either 
have been, or are, or will be, redressed, as 
soon as they are convicted of being abuses, 
the national character will be gradually freed 
from these blemishes, without losing any of 
that^ gallantry, intelligence, kindness, patient 
endurance, and buoyancy, which now distin- 
guish it. 

‘The great obstacle — as every one knows, that 
h at all acquainted with Ireland — the great 
obstacle to all improvement, whether in the 
moral or physical condition of the people, is 
the unfortunate predominahce of the Roman 
Catholic Religion among the lower classis. It 
is this, that* more than anjr other, or than all 
other, causes put together, has retarde^ the ad- 
vancement of Ireland. 
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I speak not now of Popery in ^ religions 
but solely in a political sense ; and, viewing 
it only in $hat light, I say, what I am sure 

no unprejudiced person really aware of the 

• 

past and present state of Ireland will deny, 
that its ever-to-be-lamented profession by the 
great majority of the lower ranks has been, and 
still is, the principal cause of their ignorance 
and consequent turbulence, of their estrange- 
ment from the rest of the Empire, and of a 
great proportion of their crimes. The country 
will never be permanently tranquil, nor will 
the people rise as high as they ought in the 
scale of civilization, neither will the greats 

>■ ■■■•■■Vi 

measure of the Union receive its full deve- 
lopment, until the Roman religion cease to be 
the faith of the mass of the population. 

And to this result 1 confidently look for- 
ward %tt no very distant period. Catholicism 
may continue to be outwardly professed for 
some t^e longer ; but its most erroneous 
and most mischievous doctrines will be, in 
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reality, discarded. The Bible is in the land, 
and the means of reading and understanding 
it are daily acquired by the rising generation. 
To this I trust, under God^s blessing, for the 
gradual and complete ex^dnction of Popery 
in Ireland. Every one will readily appreciate 
what an epoch in her political improvement 
that single circumstance will be, who is at 
all aware how much its existence now thwarts 
the best intentions of Government, poisons 
the intercourse of society, and gives a per- 
nicious bias to every the commonest act. 

Thertj and it is to be feared not till then, 
will that great bane of Ireland, party-feeling, 
and, worst of all, religious party-feeling, be 
banished from the Island. At present it there 
reigns triumphant; it may not be quite so 
virulent as formerly ; but it still exists to an 
extent that astonishes, while it afflicts, the 
English Protestant. Turn where you will, 
you find this malevolent spirit exerting its 
noxious influence. It destroys social inter- 
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course among the upper classes^ sets the lower 
orders at eternal variance with each other, 
corrupts the administration of justice, and too 
often defeats the best intentioned efforts of 
Government and individuals for the meliora- 
tion of the people. Would that I could say this 
uncharitable feeling exists only on one side ! 
Alas ! I much* fear that this same unhappy 
(may I not add unchristian ?) spirit appears in 
the most violent Orangemen almost as much 
as in the most big bted Catholics. 

But, independently of the mutual estrange- 
ment produced by the co-existence of two 
such opposite religions, it is impossible not 
to perceive that the Faith of Rome exercises 
a baneful influence over the physical con- 
dition of its professors. It is not necessary 
to go to Italy, or Spain, or even Switzerland^ 
for a confirmation of this truth. Ireland 
itself affords a sufficient exemplification of 
the melancholy fact. 

In travelling through the North of Ireland, 
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where the two religions often inhabit dis- 
tinct villages, very close to each, other, the 
tourist will frequently be struck by the evident 
superiority in neatness and cleanliness of one 

I 

village over the next ; and rarely will he be 
mistaken in guessing the former to be Pro- 
testant, the latter Catholic. 

Or, to put it upon a broader and clearer 
basis, look at the North and South of Ireland ! 
In every respect of climate, soil, rivers, ports, 
population, the latter has greatly the supe- 
riority over the former. And yet in Con- 
naught and Munster we find comparatively 
few manufactures, diabolical outrages against 
persons and property, endless disturbances, 
filth, and wretchedness ; while in Ulster are, 
to be found ' extensive manufactures, great 
comparative tranquillity, freedom from crime, 
and cleanliness. 

What is it that thus neutralizes all the 
advantages of the South, and turns the balance 
in favour of the North f 
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There is one single but all-sufl&cient cause, 
that in the one the Protestants much pre- 
dominate, in the other the lower orders are 
all Catholics'. This* is so strong and so 
clear a case that I cannot conceive how any 
well-informed Roman Catholic can shut his 
eyes to this illustration of the practical fruits 
of his Faith. 

I make these remarks, I am sure, with no 
feeling of religious bigotry ; indeed, 1 do not 
wish to enter upon the religious part of the 
subject at all, but only to point out the 
evil physical effects that Popery has entailed 
upon the great body of the inferior ranks 
in Ireland. And I re-assert my conviction 
that there is little hope of her ever rising 
to the position she deserves to hold among 
the nations of the earth, or of being as 
cordially united to the rest of the Empire 
as both her own interest and the common 
good equally require, until the progress of 
education shall have made the majority of 
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her sons Protestants, at least in heart, if not 
in name. Would to God that that time 

were already come, when not only Irishmen 

*■ 

would universally look- upon each other as 
brethren, but all Ireland would unite cor- 
dially and unreservedly with the rest of our 
Common Country ! 

Selfish agitators have but too successfully 
availed themselves of this imfortunate differ- 
ence of religion to inspire a distrust of 
England in the minds of the lowest Irish. 
I think, however, that this feeling is fast 
wearing out. At least, if they feel not yet 
complete confidence in England generally, or 
in the British Government, they show a re- 
markable reliance on the integrity, veracity, 
and honour of individual Englishmen. They 
may not always like a Saxon ; but it is very 
evident that they at least respect him for 
these and similar qualities, quite as much as 
their own countrymen. 

The more the two people mix together, 
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the more will they learn to appreciate each 
others^ good qualities, and to look on each 
other as fellow-subjects and friends. Ireland 
has, no doubt, in by-gone ages, suffered much 
from England, and so|ne lingering mistrust 
was therefore to be expected. But surely, 
the present generation is not to be charged 
with their forefathers’ oppressions, provided 
they show every disposition to redress the 
grievances inflicted by them, and to conciliate 
and benefit the Sister Island. 

And let Ireland be assured that such is 
the disposition of England and Englishmen, 
both collectively and individually. Let Ire- 
land be assured that there is not a single 
Englishman who does not feel a sincere and 
warm interest in her welfare, and that no 
one object is more desired by the country 
at large than to develop her vast resources, 
remove any evils under which she may labour, 
and elevate her sons, by the introduction of 
employment, instruction, and independence. 
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If such intentions be in any degree frus- 
trated for the present, it is principally occa- 
sioned by the selfish opposition and misre- 
presentations of solne .of her own sons. I 
trust that Ireland is daily becoming more and 
more aware of such injurious machinations, 
and that she will not much longer suffer her- 
self to be hoodwinked, to suit the jjurposes 
of a mischievous Agitator. I trust that the 
days of his extraordinary and most baneful 
i^nfluence are nearly 'at a close, and that we 
shall not much longer see such infatuated 
submission to interested dictation as has of 
late years been displayed by a most intelligent 
but too facile people. 

Next to the atrocious crimes which have 

■i? 

occasionally disgraced the Southern provinces, 
nothing has latterly done Ireland so much 
injury in the judgment of the British Public 
as the sending to the United Parliament such 
representatives as have acquired s^the signi- 
ficant appellation of ‘^The Tail.'* 
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To persons who have no better means of 
judging, a representative stamps, in some 
measure, the character of what it represents ; 
and, when ihen of tatent, estimation, and pro- 
perty, who have proved themselves Ireland’s 
public and private friends, as Legislators, and 
as Landlords, are rejected, in favour of men 
without abilities, without stake, or weight of 
any kind in their own country, and whose 
sole merit is that they will servilely obey 
Mr. O^Connell’s dictation, it is impossible 
but that the people which elect such repre 
sentatives must suffer in the opinion of their 
fellow-citizens. Let us hope that Ireland will 
never again return such a sample of her sons, 
or confess such as the members of The 
Tail,” to represent either her intellect or her 
character. 

It is from a sincere conviction that every 
trifling acquisition of knowledge respecting 
the condition and sentiments of each will be 
for the mutual benefit of both countries, that 
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I have ventured to submit the result of my 
observations during the little tour here re- 
corded. I cannot hope to have added much 
to the general stock of information regarding 
a country and people "so little known, though 
so near to us and so interesting. But I 
shall consider myself amply repaid for the 
trouble I have taken, should I thereby be the 
means of inducing any of our many travellers, 
instead .of spending their summer in France, 
to visit this portion of our own Empire, so 
well worth examining. 

Every such intelligent tourist will not only 
impart a juster idea of the English character 
and feeling towards Ireland among those with 
whom he will mix in the course of his tour, 
but will also himself acquire a more accurate 
knowledge of the evils, the wants, the con- 
dition, of his Irish fellow-fountrymen, and 
be enabled to communicate such conwter 
information within the little circle, which even 
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the humblest individuals have formed around 
them. 

And I think I may venture to assure any 
who may be thus tempted to visit the wild 
dist]ricts I have essayed •to describe, that they 
will derive great amusement and satisfaction 
from the tour. They will see much beau- 
tiful scenery, and will increase their acquain- 
tance with a part of the Empire to which 
all eyes are turned, as the chief object of 
domestic interest. They will experience among 
the upper ranks a kindness and warmth of 
manner and treatment which, united, as they 
often are, with intelligence and wit, render 
the intercourse of society in Ireland highly 
delightful; while among the lower orders they 
will meet with a richness of character, acute- 
ness of intellect and observation, a readiness 
to oblige, and a fund of good humour, such 
as make the Milesian the pleasantest com- 
panion of a picturesque or sporting tour that 
I have ever encountered. 
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As for the fancied perils of such an expe- 
dition, there are none for a stranger in any 
part of Ireland. The country is, moreover, 
cheap, and if the accommodations and fare be 
not equal to the interior of England, they 
are at least superior to what are found in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and quite as good 
as any tourist ought to require. . 

Reader ! if you wish to indulge the best 
feelings of your heart, in eliciting and repay- 
ing good-will— if you wish to enjoy roman- 
tic scenery, or to study peculiar and most 
interesting ‘manners — and particularly, if 
you arc fond of fly-fishing— go to Ireland! 
Take with you only a mind free from pre- 
judice or party-spirit, and a soul capable of 
appreciating Nature and Men ; open your eyes 
to the scenes of loveliness that will greet you, 
and your heart to the kindness and goodness 
you will experience, and I doubt not that you 
will be highly gratified. 

And thus, Erin, I bid thee farmyell I — 
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Whether or not I be again permitted to wan- 
der amid thy Mountain Solitudes, or float 
over thine Mrure Lakes, the happy hours I 
have passed by thy streams and green fields 
will never fade from my memory* neither will 
the deep interest I feel in thy future v^lfare 
ever cease in my heart. 
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I subjoin an accurate List of the number of 
Fish I killed each day during my Tour, the 
place and the time where and when I caught 
them, together with- the total weight. The 
individual weight of the heaviest Fish I have 
in general specified in the course of this little 
Work. 


nATK. 

FLACK. 

NUMBKA. 

WKIOHT. 
lbs. OX. 

May 13 

Marlfield Pond 

1 Trout 


5 

U 

River Anna 

9 Ditto 

2 

10 

17 

Marlfield Pond 

7 Ditto 

4 

4 

18 

Anna & Gla.shaughlin 

8 Ditto 

1 

7 

21 

Marlfield Pond 

10 Ditto 

6 

12 

27 

River Shannon 

8 Ditto 

1 

0 

28 

Lough Derg 

18 Pike & Perch 

32 

0 

2y 

Ditto 

13 Ditto, Dittp 

15 

0 

30 

Ditto 

11 Pike 

18 

0 

June 3 & 4 

Rossroe Lake 

2 Trout 


4 

6 

Inchiquin Lake 

6 Ditto 

4 

8 

7 

Ditto 

2 Ditto 

1 

8 

8 

Ditto 

6 Ditto 

: 3 

8 

10 

Lough Tadan 

1 Ditto 

1 

9 

11 

Inchiquin River 

2 Ditto 

1 

12 

12 

•Inchiquin Lake 

6 Ditto 

6 

6 

17 

Costello River 

35 White Trout 

1 56 

0 

18 

Ditto 

27 Do. &L 2 Salmon 

50 

0 


Ditto 

3 White Trout 

2 

0 
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DATE. 

PLACE. 

NITMDER. 

WEIGHT. 
Il»s, <,Z. 

July 2 

Batlyshannon 

3 Salmon 

59 

0 

3 

Ditto 

3 Ditto 

20 

0 

5 

Ball ilia 

4 Ditto 

18 

0 

« 

Ditto 

6 Ditto 

30 

0 

11 

Delphi 

, 2 White Trout 

2 

8 

13 

Kylcmore Lake , 

4 Ditto 

5 

8 

15 

Derryiiiver 

1 Ditto 

0 

10 

I*? 

Baliinahincb 

1 Salmon 

8 

8 

18 

Ditto 

2 VVhite Trout 

1 

0 

19 

Ditto 

4 Salmon 

26 

8 

20 

Ditto 

2 Ditto 

13 

0 

22 

Lough Luggen 

76 White Trout 

54 

0 

23 

Lough Screeb 

6 Do. St 2 Salmon 

20 

0 

24 

Ditto 

1 1 White Trout 

16 

8 

Aug. 15 

Killafney Lake 

1 Salmon 

4 

6 

17 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

6 

2 

24 

Lough Kittane 

5 Brown Trout 

1 

8 

28 

Killaniey 

I Salmon 

4 

4 

31 

Lough&RiverCarragh 

10 White Trout 

2 

2 

Sept. 3 

Lough Currane 

5 Ditto 

3 

0 

4 

Ditto 

10 Ditto 


8 

5 

Ditto 

7 Ditto 

4 

8 

9 

Lough Brian 

1 Ditto 

1 

4 

10 

Blackwater River 

29 Ditto 

32 

0 

11 

Ditto 

3 Ditto 

5 

0 

14 

Killarncy 

2 Sainmn 

10 

0 

16 

Ditto 

1 1 Ditto 

7 

4 
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Absentees, agents of, in Ireland, ii, 225 

Aghadoe Church, view from, ii, 6 

Agitation, mischief of the system of, ii, 1J8, 267 

Angler, success of one, i, 24 — good news for the, 85 

trying moments for one, 141 
Anglers, their neglect of Ireland, i, 251 — hints to, 257 
Angiesea, Marquess of, i, 169 
Angling, delights of, ii, 196 
Angling tour, charm of, i, 255 

Anna, a small stream, good angling in the, j, 21 — visit to 
its sonrce, 22 
Arbutus, wild, ii, 19 

Arbutus skewers, advantages of, ii, 44, 81 

Ballina, road from Castlebar to, i, 124 — Atkinson’s Hotel 
at, 149 — the town of, 150 
Ballinahinch, the seat of Mr. Martin, i, 204 
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Ballinahinch Mountains, their picturesque appearance, 

i, 83 

f3alliriahinch River, sport in the, i, 208, 230, 221, 222 
Ballybunnion, caves at, i, 296, 297 — rocks at, 298 — ac- 
commodations at, 314 — capabilities of, 316 
Hallysliannon, salmon-leap at, i, 135 
Bally tore, beautiful situation of .the village of, i, 4 
Bantry, adventure near, ii, 157 — Godson’s Inn at, 160 
Bantry Bay, picturesque scenery of, ii, 152 
Bantry House, situation of, ii, 161 
Bantry, Lord, his cottage in the Glen of Glengarriffe, 

ii, 119 

Barrett, described in Crofton Croker’s Legends, ii, 189 
Beerhaven, copper- works at, ii, 163 — Infant School 
at, 164 

Bejggars, numerous, at Killarney, ii, 47, 70, 206 
Belleck, sport in a pool near, i, 139 — further success 
oil, 143 

Benbulben, beauty of the mountain range of, i, 131 
Blackguard, Irish, unequalled, i, 218 
Black Valley, splendid view of, ii, 42 
Blackwater, sport on the, ii, 173, 175 — course of the, 179 
— scenery of the, 230 

Blackwater fishery, particulars relative to, ii, 222 
Blake, Mr. his Letters from the Irish Highlands of Cunne- 
marra, i, 180 

Blood, Mr. barbarous murder of, i, 65 
Boats, price of, at Killarney, ii, 37 
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Boatmen at Killarney, character of^ ii, 38 

Booth, Sir G. R. mansion of, i, 132 

Botanist, adventure of a, i, 189 

Braddon, Lord, cottage of, ii, 62 

Bream, q\iantities of, taken) i, 53 

Briddawii, the boatman, his angling dexterity, i, 171 

Broadford, village of, i, §2 

Burial-places, in Ireland, i. Ill 

Butler, Mr. kind permission of, ii, 102 — polite invitation 
of, 112 

Byron, Lord, on the pleasures of solitude, ii, 138 

Cabins of the Irish peasantry, described, i, 6 
Cahir, its pretty situation on the Suirc, i, 26 — beautiful 
demesne of Lord Glengall at, 27 — road from, to Tip- 
perary, 29 

Cahir Civeen, ride to, ii, 89 — some account of the place, 
93 — fair of, 95 — disturbance at, 98 
Caledonia, visit on board tho, ii, 216 — complement of men 
in, 217 

Cappoquin, town of, ii, 230, 232 
Carlow, beauty of the country round, i, 9 
Carran Tual, excursion to, ii, 55 — ascent of, 57 — view 
from the summit, 59 
Carrick, antique appearance of, ii, 248 
Cars, pleasant travelling in, i, 96 — charge ^or, 97 
Castle, ancient, in Ireland, i, 98 
Castle at Lismore, visit to, ii, 228 
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Castlebar, the capital of Mayo, i, 123 
Castle Connel, village of, i, 38 — good fishing at, 39 
Cathedral at Lismore, described, ii, 226 — service at, 229 
Catholic faith, its injurious effects in Ireland, ii, 276 
Catholic girl’s school, i, 122 • 

Cave of the white trout, i, 105 
Cavern, slate-roofed, i, 305 «, 

Caves at Ballybunnion, visit to, i, 297 — accommodations 
at, 299— description of, 300 
Challenge, a, accepted, i, 79^ 

Chaytor, Captain, politeness of, i, 27 — his advice, 29 
Children, separated from their parents, i, 284 
Cholera, affecting case of, i, 27 1 

Church Island, visit to, ii, 109 — ruins of a Celtic Tower 
on, 110 

Churches, ruins of, at Holy Island^ i, 49 
Clare, miserable villag# of, i, 57 
Clare, Lord, demesne of, i, 38 
Clergy, Irish Protestant, evangelical spirit of, i, 114 
Cliffden, fair at, i, 192— some account of the town, 193 — 
alterations at, 195 
Cliffden Castle, visit to, i, 213 
Clogheen, caves at, ii, 236 

Clonmel, its distance from Dublin, i, 4 — public buildings 
at, 14 — observance of the sabbath at, 15 — well situated 
for trade, ih* — pleasant drives near, 16 — turbuleat 
spirit of he peasantry in the vicinity, 17 — Catholic 
population of, 18 — hospitality at, ii, 247 
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CJobbler, a name for perch, i, 41 

Coercion Bill, necessary and salutary, i, 11 — its good 
effects, ih. 

Companion, a jovial one, i, 218 

Cong, village of, i, 103 — ^ttie Pigeon Hole at, 104 — caves 
at, 112 

Cork, road from Killarney to, ii, 207 — appearance of the 
city of, 209 — bustle in, 210 — survey of the town and 
environs, ih, — public buildings at, 211 — ^visit to the Cove 
of, 212 — the Castle of Blackrock near, 213 
Costello River, hopes excited on arriving at, i, 84 — 
description of it, 86 — sport on the, 88, 90 — disappoint- 
ment on the, 192 
Cot, or flat-bottomed boatj'i, 41 
Cournayne, an Irish lad, dexterity of, ii, 52, 54 
Cove of Cork, described, ii, 214 

Croagh Patrick, ascent of, i, 159 — view from, 160 — 
Catholic station on, 163 
Croker, Crofton, legend related by, i, 107 
Crowe, enormous pike killed by, i, 53 
Crusheen, a wretclied village, i, 67 
Cunnemarra, fine scenery of, i, 173 — the peasantry a 
fine race, 175 — mismanagement of the roads in, 198 — 
fishing lodge fn, 229 

Cunnemarra Mountains, grandeur of, i, 99, 103 
Cunnemarra ponies, sure footed, i, 82 
Curraghmore, park at, ii, 249 — extent of tlie demesne, 
250 — account of the mansion, 251 — gardens of, 252 

o 5 



D^Arcy, Mr. his castle near Cliffden^ i, 196 
Deity, dependence in the, i, 273 
Delights of fly-fishing, ii, 196 

Delphi, a sporting lodge of Lord Sligo's, i, 166, 167 — its 
picturesque situation, 168 -'•non-success at, 172 
Derrinane, the residence of Dan O^Connell, ii, 113 — wild 
scenery near, 114 — description, of it, 123 
Devil's Bridge, salmon-leap near, ii, 180 
Devil’s Castle, account of, i, 308 
Devil’s Punchbowl, at Killarney, ii, 46 
Devonshire,, Duke of, his fishery at Lismore, ii, 222 
Dingle Bay, magnificent scenery of, ii, 90 
Dinis Island, at Killarney, ii, 16, 43, 81 
Distillation, illicit, in Ireland, i$ 45 
Disturbances, causes of, in Ireland, ii, 270 
Doherty, James, the boatman, his civility, 34 
Donovan, the fisherman, advice of, ii, 169 — his dexterity, 
171, 174 

Dress of the Irish peasantry, i, 7 
Dromoland, the seat of Sir Edward 0‘Brien, i, 67 
Drumanna, beautiful demesne of, near Lismore, ii, 230 
Dublin, bustle and gaieties of, i, 2 — balls at, i&. — the 
streets and houses, 3 — its attractions to a stranger, ih. 
— ;joumey from to Clonmel, 4 — ^return tsn, ii, 263 
Dunloe, Chip of, at Killarney, described, ii, 39 — importu- 
nities of guides at, 40 — ^fine view from, 41 

Eagle, flight of the, described, ii, 60 
young, taken, i, 89 



Echoes^ extraordinary, at Killarney, ii, 21, 22 
Education in Ireland, i, 120 — ^improvement in, 121 
Ellice, the boatmen, civility of, i, 40 
Employment, sources of, in Ireland, i, 291 
English, their feelings towards the Irish,' ii, 282 
Ennis, bustle in the town of, i, 58 
Enniscorthy, inn at, ii, 260 
Erne, sport in the, i, 146 

Erris, some account of the district of, i, 164 — want of 
public accommodation in, 165 
Esk Mountains, view of, ii, 162 
Extempore preaching, remarks on, i, 116 

Fair of Cahir Civeen, ii, 96— disturbances at, 98 
Fairies, resort of the, i, 99 
Farmer, a good-natured one, ii, 177 
Fences and hedges, want of, in Ireland, ii, 272 
Fermoy, picturesque situation of, ii, 220 
Festivities at Galway, i, 77 

Fish, list of the number killed during’ the Author’s 
tour, ii, 290 

Fishing, style of, at Galway, i, 73 — a truce to, 269 
Fishing Lodge of Mr. OHara, i, 226 — account of it, 229 
Fitzgerald, Mr. i, 60 — politeness of, 61 
Fitzpatrick, a famous Irish piper, i, 29 
Flies, suitable for trout-fishing, i, 234, 243, 247, 258 — 
notions of natives respecting, 244 — proper for salmon, 
246 — art of tying, 250 —choice of, ii, 36— success in 
trailing, 107 
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Fly and tackle> suitable for salmon-fishing, i, 147, 166 

Fly-fishing, delights of, ii, 195 

Foster, Mr. his conjectures as to Steg Fort, ii, 139 

Gal tees, picturesque peaks of tl>e, i, 30 
Galway, bay and town of, i, 69 — population of the city, 
70 — public buildings in, 71 — improvements at, ib * — 
fishery of, 72 — style of fishing at, 73 — survey of the 
town and environs, 76 — annoying festivities at, 77 — 
the Cathedral of, 80 — appearance of the coast of, 83 — 
case of cholera at, 271 
Gandsey, the piper, account of, i, 76 
Ga)', on tying flies, i, 251 
Gay’s Rural Sports, extract from, i, 148 
Gillaroo, or gizzard trout, described, i, 41, 149 
Glena, beautiful Bay of, ii, 13 
Glengall, Lord, his beautiful demesne at Cahir, i, 27 
Glengarrifte, journey from Keiimare to, ii, 144 — view on 
the road, 146 — beauty of the scenery near, 147, 153 — 
description of the Glen of, 148 — Lord Bantry’s Cottage 
at, 149 — Sugar Loaf Mountain near, 150 — annoyances 
at the inn of, 151 

Glen of the Horse, visit to it, ii, 51 

Glen Patrick Hills, range of, i, 12 

Gort, Lord, fine demesne of, i, 68 

Great Killery, tuie Bay of, i, 177 — described, 178 


Haulbowline IsUmd, ii, 219 
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Hiuselwood, the seat of Mr. Wynn, i, 128 — ax^count of the 
grounds at, 129 
Headford, race-course at, i, 101 
Headley, Lord, improvemeuts of, ii, 88 
Hegarty’s Hotel, at Killamey, ii, 4, 186 
Herbert, Captain, Cottage of, ii, 45 — polite invitation 
of, 79, 80 

Holy Island, the Round Tower at, i, 48 
Home, feelings of, ii, 264 
Hooks, excellence of, at Limerick, i, 37 
Horse-racing, in Ireland, i, 102 
Howl, or wail, signification of, i. Ill 

Inchiquiri, a celebrtRed lake, ride to, i, 59 — description of 
it, 60 — sport on, 61 — two kinds of trout in, 62 
Information, difficult to obtain in Ireland, i, 106 
Innisfallen and other islands, ii, 10 
Invermore, water excursion to, i, 225 — farewell to, 261 
Ireland, barren aspect of, i, 5,97 — fences in, 5 — cabins of 
the peasantry in, ib. — a country of expedients, 8 — 
number of Quakers in, 15 — travelling in, 96 — new 
Catholic chapels in, 119 — state of education in, 120 — 
shooting in, 164 — mismanagement of roads in, 196 — 
neglect of, by anglers, 251 — piscatory advantages of, 
254— hints to anglers in, 257— necessity for Poor Laws 
in, 286— sources of employment in, 29 Ir-ad vantages of 
tranquillity in, ii, 119 — question of Repeal in, 128 — 
improved state of, 132 — ^bad state of the roads in, 135 — 
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feelings on leaving, 266 — hints for the improvement of, 
268 — causes of disturbances in, 270 — ^police force in, 271 
— want of fences and hedges in, 272 — state of the 
peasantry of, 273 — character of, 274 — conduct of the 
labourers in, 275 — effects of the Catholic faith in, 276 
— feelings of England towards, 282 — agitators of, 284 
— ^the "Tail,** 285 — advantages^ of a tour through, 286 

Irish Heath, described, i, 211,212 

Irish, ingenuity of the, i, 8 — cordiality of the, 50, 51 — 
improved education of the, 12" -kindness of the, ii, lOG. 

159, 177 

Irish fair, picture of, ii, 98 

Irish howl, or w<iil, for the dead, i, 110 

Irisl) peasant girl, dress of, i, 193 

Irish peasantry, cabins of, i, 5-~their persons and dress, 7 
— their indolence, ib. 

Irish quarrel, ii, 158 

Irishwomen, beauty of, in the upper ranks, i, 102 

Iveragh, excursion to, ii, 84 

Joyce’s Country, tall race in, i, 175 

Kenmare, new tunnel on the road to, ii, 81 — journey to, 
ii, 143 — beautiful Bay of, 180 — description of the 
town, 181 

Kenmare, Lady, cottage of, ii, 14 

Keogh, fishery rented by, i, 72 

Kilkenny, market-day at, i, 9 — buildings at, 10 — state 
society at, ib, — spirit of insubordination in, 11 
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Killaloe, some account of the town of, i, 39 — ^lakes near, 62 
Killaly, Mr. an engineer, i, 200 

Killariiey, journey from Tralee to, ii, 3 — Hegarty's Hotel 
at, 4, 186 — view of the Lower Lake of, 5 — lovely 
scenery around, 7, 26, 191 — disappointment at, 8 — 
some account of the Lakes of, 9, 20 — Paddy Blake’s 
Echo at, 11 — Koss^ Castle, 12 — view of the Toomies 
from, 13 — Middle or Turk Lake, 14, 17 — Mucruss 
Demsne, 15 — Dinis Iskuid, 16 — .iceouiit of the Uppei 
Lake at, IS, 43 — extraordinary echoes at, 21 — excur* 
sions near, 24 — rapid survey of, 2.^ — salmon •lishery uf , 
27, 35 — price of boats at, 37 — G jf l.)vai]oe at, 39— 

the Bicek \ a [ley, 42 - - the Devil's Punchbowl, 46 — 
niimb.M' of beggars at, 47, 70, 206 — Mangerton, 48 — 
Lough Kittane, 52 — Carran Tual, 55 — prt.'sperily .4 
the town of, 69 — animated sccn(‘,s in, 72, 73 — political 
feuds at, 75 — church ser\ iee aU TS — scenery near, 1S2 
— waterfall )iear, 184 — farewell to, 187 — departure 
fnim, 205 — roiid from, to Cork, 207 
Kilmanahau Castle, the mansion of Colonel Greene, i, J7 
Kilroy, Mrs, annoyances at her house, i, 275 
Kilrush, a bathing-place, i, 280 

Kingston Hall, cave so called, ii, 245— unexplored pas- 
sages in it, 246 

Knocklofty, the seat of the Earl of Donoughroore, i, 16 
Knockmeledowii Mountains, beautilhl viqw from, i, 28 
Kylemore Lake, fishing in, i, 186— picturesque grandeur 
of, 187 
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Labourers, Irish, conduct of, ii, 275 
Lakes and islands, near Maam Lodo^e, i, 264 
Lawless, a skilful angler, i, 73 — treacherous conduct 
of, 75 

Lee River, picturesque banks of -the, ii, 208 
Lick Castle, visit to, i, 309 

Limerick, road from Tipperary to, i, 30 — its population, 
32 — -aspect of the city, ih. — society in, 33 — commercial 
decay of, 34 — O^Shauglmessy*s shop at, ih. — visit to 
the cathedral at, 37 — performance of divine service at 
i, 54 — financial difficulties at, i, 278 
Limerick flies, i, 36 
Limerick hooks, manufacture of, i, 36 
Lismore, salmon fishery at, ii, 222 — celebrity of the place, 
223 — ancient (castle, at, 224, 228 — description of the 
cathedral, 226 — view of the environs of, 227 — divine 
service at, 229 — fine view of, 235 
Lob-worms, a bait for salmon, i, 21 
Liough Brinn, sport in, ii, 170 — spools near, 176 
Lough Cann, grandeur of the scenery of, i, 124 — fish 
in, 125 

Lough and River Carra, ii, 86 
Lough Corrib, dangers of, i, 266 — appearance of, 268 
Lough Currane, disappointment respecting, ii, 102 — 
salmon weirs on, 104 — sport on, 107 
Lough Derg, b(?auty of the scenery of, i, 40 — fish in the, 
41— -fly-fishing on, ih. — success on 42 
Lough Duloch, fisliing in, i, 167 — ^scenery of, 170 
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Lough Erne, its merits for salmon-fishing, i, 137 — scenery 
of, 138 

Lough Gilly, lovely scenery of, i, 131 
Lough Kittane, fishing in, ii, 52 — indifferent success 
in, 53 • 

Lough Luggen, described, i, 231 — immense quantity of 
fish in, 233 • 

Lough Screeb, visit to, i, 235 — success on, 236, 239, 241 
—striking scenery of, 237 — disappointment at, 242 — 
flies for, 243 

Lough Tadann, fish of, i, 64 

Lover, Mr. his sketch of Lough Dul xdi, i, 171 

Lurgan, courageous conduct of, i, 126 

Maam Lodge> situation of, i, 264 
Maliony, Rev. D. fishery of, ii, 179 
Malcomson, Mr# account of his cotton manufactory, 
ii, 255 

Mangerton, ascent of, ii, 48 — fine panoramic view from, 
49 — Glen of the Horse at, 51 
Marble quarries, near Ballinahiiich, ., 

Marlfield, the seat of Mr. Bagwell, near Clonmel, i, 16 
Marlfield Pond, trout in the, i, 23 

Martin, Mr. his seat at Ballinahinch, i, 204— his marble 
quarries, 205 

May-fly, a tempting bait, i, 42 
Medwin, Captain, his Angler in Wales,” i, 252 . 

Mitchelstown, Cave of, ii, 237 — descent into it, 238 — 
account of its interior, 239 — chambers of, 243 
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Moher, famous Cliffs of, i, 67 
Moriarty, Cornelius, the guide, ii, 56 
Morton, Captain T. a first-rate sportsman, i, 23 
Moy River, views on the banks of, i, 125 — fishing in the, 
151 — number of salmon in, 152 — sport on the, 155 
Mucruss Abbey, described, ii, 79 
Mucruss Demesne, at Killarncy, ii 15, 45 
Musgrave, Paddy, his skill in angling, i, 134 

Nature, freaks of, ii, 244 
Neptune’s Hall, cave so called, ii, 313 
Newmarket, a neat village near Limerick, i, 55 — lakes 
near, ih. 

New Ross, situation of, ii, 259 
Night, a restless one, i, 276 

Nimmo, Mr. i, 175 — his speculation at Roundstone, 223 
— Maam Lodge built by, i, 265 
Nocturnal hilarity, i, 77 

OConnel, Daniel^haracter of, ii, 100 — his residence of 
Derrinane, 1 lljP- his knowledge of the law, 116 — 
— advice given by, 117 — popularity of, 120 — talents of, 
121 — interview with, 124 — conversation with, 125 — 
vanity of, 127 — mis-statements of, 133 — projects 
of, 266 

O^Connells, father-land of the, ii, 92 
O^Har^, Mr. fishing-lodge of, i, 226, 232 
O^Shaughnessy, his shop at Limerick, i, 34 — success of 
his fly, 147, 221 
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Otter, large, appearance of, i, 267 

Owen, Mr. Institution after the plan of, i, 281 

Paddy Blake’s Echo, described, ii, 11 
Painter, scene for one, i, 109 
Parliament-man, aouhriqiiet of the, i, 93 
Peasantry, Irish, comfortleSs cabins of the, i, 5 — their 
persons and dress described, 7 — their indolence, ih , — 
evils produced among, by illicit distlillation, 45 — bad 
spirit existing among, 66 
Peel, quantity of, at Galway, i, 74 
Pigeon Cave, account of the interior of, i, 306 
Pigeon Hole, near Cong, described, i, 104 
Pigs, in Irish cabins, i, 6 

Pike, large, caught in Lough Derg, i, 43 — number of, 
killed, 49, 63, 64 — enormous, 53 
Pilferer, detected, ii, 65 
Piscators, disappointment of, ii, 105 
Poison and antidote, ii, 67 
Police Force, in Ireland, ii, 271 
Pools, near Lough Brinn, ii, 176 
Voor, 'Irish, on ameliorating their condition, ii, 165 
Poor Laws, conversation on, i, 281 — necessity for, in 
Ireland, 286 

Post-chaises, neglect of, i, 96 

Poul a Phuca, signification of, i, 309 

Preaching, extempore, effect of, i, 1 16 

Prendergast, Edward, a good angler, i, 19— success of, 20 

Priest’s Leap, ascent of the, ii, 167 
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Quakers^ numerous and wealthy in Ireland, i, 15 
Quarrel, an Irish one, ii, 158 

Race-course, at Headford, i, 101 

Racoon, a delicate artificial fly, i, 23 

Renvyle, the Big Hill of, i, 179 — improvements of Mr. 

Blake at, 181 — beauty of tiie scenery near, 183 
Repeal, (piestion of, ii, 128 

Roads, mismanagement of, in Ireland, i, 196 — bad state 
of, ii, 136 

Rock, singular masses of, i, 304 
Rods, hints for the choic(i of, i, 259 
Ross Casih*, at Killariioy, ii, 12 
Ross Hill, visit to, i, 108 

Rossroe and Fenloo Lakes, trout in, i, 55 — sport on, 66 

— scenery of, 57 

Roundstonc, account of the environs of, i, 211 — inn at, 
217 — speculation of Mr. Nimmo at, 223 — excellent 
harbour at, 224 

Round Towers in Ireland, picturesque, i, 49 
Ruhane, John, au|pxpert angler, i, 154 
Rush-fly, described, i, 63 

Sabbath, profanation of the, in Ireland, i, 81 
St. George, Captain, sporting lodge of, i, 166 
Salmon, mode of taking one, i, 20 — excitement on 
hooking an immense one, 140, 141 — playing one, 146 

— number of, in the Moy, 162 — killed, 239 — why do 
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they seize the fly ? 248 — diminished size of, ii, 28, 30 

— extraordinary fecundity of, 29 — arrival and depar- 
ture of, 31 — natural history of, 32 — killed atKillarney, 
36 — mode of cooking, 44 — habits of, 201 

Salmon-fisheries, increased value of, ii, 29 

— in Scotland, 253 — at*Killarney, ii, 27 
Salmon-fishing, in the Ballinaliinch River, i, 209, 210, 216 
Salmon-leap, at Ballyshannon, i, 135 

Salmon- weirs, at Galway, i, 72 — remarks on, ii, 104 
ScarrifF, excursion to the village of, i, 44 — miserable 
quarters at, 46 

School-houses, in Ireland, i, 120 
Scotland, good angling in, i, 253 

Seal’s Cave, described, i, 310 — dangerous situation in, 311 
Shannon, Bridge over the, i, 33 — scenery of the, de- 
scribed, 38, 292 

Sheil, his permission to angle, i, 133 — his politeness, 137 

Shibeens, definition of, i 47 

Ship, the noblest specimen of human art, ii, 216 

Situation, a dangerous one, i, 311 

Skellings, remarkable rocks so called, ii, 12 

Slieve Naman, views from, i, 12 

Sligo, aspect of the country near, i, 126 — ^beautiful situ- 
ation of, 127 — effects of the Cholera at, 128 — the Old 
Church at, ib, 

Sligo, Marquess of, his demesne at Westport, i, 158 
Sneem, refreshiflents at, ii, 142 
Solitude, charms of, ii, 137 
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Spiddell, route from Galway to, i, 81 — ride from, to the 
Costello River, 82 — sport on the River, 91 
Spike Island, visit to, ii, 218 
Sporting, defence of, ii, 193 
Stag-Hunt, excitement of, ii, T’O 
Stalactites, formation of, ii, 240 

Staples, Sir R., his enthusiasm for the Gentle Art, i, 87 
Steg Fort, account of its interior, ii, 139 — conjectures 
respecting it, 140 

Strankally, grand position of, ii, 231 — description of, 232 
Stuart, Mr. Villiers, beautiful demesne of, ii, 230 
Sugarloaf Mountain, view of, ii, 150 
Suire, beautiful Vale of the, i, 12 — abundance of fine 
trout and salmon in the, i, 1 9 
Sunset, beautiful, described, ii, 108, 155 
Swiiibuni’s Hotel, at Limerick, i, 31 

^‘^Tail,'' significant appelljitioii of, ii, 284 
Tarbert, village of, i,«293 — environs of, 294 — Church 
at, 295 

Temper, trials of, i, 240, 241 

Terry Alts, terror inspired by the, i, 65— origin of the 
appellation, ib. 

Tipperary, road from Cahir to, i, 29 
Toomies, view of the mountains so called, ii, 13 
Tour, angling, charm of, i, 255 
Tour through Ireland, advantages of, ii,*286 
Tourists in Ireland, hints to, ii, 178 
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Tralee, improvements at, ii, 2 — journey from to Kil- 
lariiey, 3 

Tranquillity, advantages of to Ireland, ii/119 
Travelling in Ireland, i, 96 

Trout, caught, i, 22 — l^illed on Lake Inchiqiiin, 61 — 
number of, taken in a clay, 88, 89, 90 — killed, 233, 
236, 242 — flies suitable for, 247 
Trout, brown, quantity of, ii, 30 — white, habits of, 
31, 33 

Tuam, service in the Cathedral of, i, 113 — new Roman 
Catholic chapel at, 118, 119 
Tully, village and lake of, i, 191 
Turk Mountain, beauty of. ii, 14, 17 
Twelve Pins, description of the mountains so called, 
i, 174, 205 

Union, on the repeal of, ii, 129 

Valentia, Island of, described, ii, 94 

Wailes, inn kept by, ii, 85 — some account of him, 86 
Waterfall, on the Spiddell River, i, 91 
W'aterford, the Commercial Hotel at, ii, 256 — description 
of the City, 257 — promenades at, 258 
Waterville, the residence of Mr. Butler, ii, 101 
Westport, ride to, i, 157 — demesne of the Marquess of 
Sligo at, 158 — harbour of, 159 
Wliisky, story of a bottle of, ii, 64 
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Wlmky Punch, commended, i, 214 — ^mode of making, 215 
White, Captain, Castk i51 

Wicklow, picturesque ^enery of, ii, 261 — mountains 
of, 262 

Windows, substitute for, i, 8 

Wynn, Mr. his beautiful seat of Hazelwood, i, 129 
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